


THE STUDY 


Tue appearance of Professor Jowett’s 
Plato forms an epoch in the history of 
English literature. Deep learning and 
accomplished scholarship have found 
their most fitting field in the task of 
presenting to English readers the com- 
plete works of the great Greek philo- 
sopher. While the admirable translation 
puts within our reach all but the very 
words of Plato, all that is needed to 
elucidate them is supplied by the Intro- 
ductions, which have succeeded in com- 
bining ease and clearness with original 
thought and concise statements of the 
latest results of philosophy. Such a 
work, coming as it does from one who 
is not a scholar merely, but acquainted 
with all the forms of modern opinion, 
is an indication of the revived popularity 
of classical learning, and of the spread 
of the “historical spirit.” 

In a certain sense it may be said 
that the classics have never before, 
in modern England, been so popular ; 
in former times they have been the 
teachers of a few and the playthings 
of many; have been regarded by the 
scholar as admirable, and by the man 
of the world as elegant, but not by 
either quite believed in. But now there 
is spread abroad a larger spirit of criti- 
cism, which measures the past by its 
own standard, and is able to find in 
what is obsolete the germ of that which 
has succeeded it ; and, under the guidance 
of such a spirit, even those who have 
but slight acquaintance with the classics 
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begin to treat them, not as curious or 
beautiful relics only, nor indeed only as 
witnesses to what has been, but as con- 
taining, though in a form not ours, truths 
that are permanently valuable, as steps 
towards the achievement of that “ un- 
ceasing purpose ‘that’ runs through the 
ages.” Looked at thus intelligently, the 
great writers of Greece and Rome are 
precious even in translations, since their 
value is found, not only in their form, 
but still more in their matter. And so 
while day by day they are losing their 
dominion in our schools as means of 
education, they are gaining ground no 
less rapidly among men and women as 
objects of study. 

Not only are very many of the more 
cultivated readers awakening to percep- 
tion of their heauty, and even finding in 
them much that may be accepted as 
right and true for ever ; but among our 
artists and poets too a few are recurring, 
in so far as they are able, to the tone 
and spirit which these writings breathe ; 
deliberately preferring the Greek view 
of life to our own, and seeking refuge 
from religions and from conventionality 
in an unsuccessful attempt to be pagans. 
They would reject the vexing problems 
which different creeds and opposing 
systems of morality set before them, to 
return, if it were possible, to that half 
animal life which the Greeks, as is 
supposed, used to lead ; in which bodily 
health and the acuteness of the senses 
were so developed that men might per- 
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ceive beauty to the uttermost, while the 
mind looked forward only so far as to 
lament the shortness of the days that 
might be given to enjoyment. Now 
pitiable as this deliberate preference of 
darkness is, yet still it proves how 
deeply the classical spirit, or what is 
thought to be such, is affecting the 
modern mind; and its existence is an 
additional reason for desiring some ac- 
quaintance with those writers in whom 
that spirit is represented. : 

But when the classics generally are 
gaining our attention, the philosophers 
among them have surely a special claim 
to be studied. In the field of philosophy, 
more than in that of poetry or any other 
kind of literature, the former age is 
parent of the next; it is here, if any- 
where, that an increasing growth may 
be perceived. 

It is even true that in philosophy 
there is nothing new, that the systems 
of to-day are only reproductions, in 
a form adapted to our habits of 
thought, of the same systems which 
long ago engaged the attention of man- 
kind. The same wars are waged, the 
same scenes of alternate victory and de- 
feat presented. So that on this ground 
even, it would be clear that writers on 
philosophy, beyond all others, can never 
lose their interest. But there is much 
more than this. For while it is true 
in one sense that the present of philo- 
sophy is only the past repeated, it is 
true still more emphatically that the 
present is the sum of all the past. We 
can see indeed that the same principles 
underlie the controversies of to-day, as 
stirred men’s minds of old in Athens 
or Miletus ; it is still a warfare between 
the world of sense, and that which is 
invisible ; but in the form which each 
side takes now, in the armour and 
arrangement and tactics of each army, 
we see the development of thoughts 
which then existed only in embryo. 
What then can be more instructive or 
more delightful, than to trace in ancient 
philosophies the elements of systems 
which flourish now, or to observe how 
the war-cries of the present are only the 
old re-echoed? If such inquiries cannot 


fail to be useful as well as pleasant; 
then, among all the writers of Greece 
and Rome, the English reader ought to 
turn with especial interest to the philo- 
sophers. 

3ut philosophy is a dull subject. It 
is hard reading even in our native tongue, 
and when expressed in forms of thought 
to which we are accustomed. Men do 
not, even now, admire the classics only 
for their matter; some attractions of 
form and language are expected, and a 
poet or an orator may be read with 
pleasure by those who could not under- 
stand a philosopher. This is true enough, 
and if all Greek philosophers were dull, 
we could not hope or wish to see them 
read. But all such objections are dis- 
pelled at once by the very name of 
Plato. All that could delight us in the 
poet or interest us in the historian, all 
grace of style and brilliance of wit, 
every charm that comes from vivid de- 
scription or dramatic power, in Plato 
are combined. He is in these respects 
pre-eminently a classic, while at the 
same time all philosophic systems, that 
had preceded his, are in his works 
described or developed. If then we 
read any classic, we ought to read 
Plato. 

And so people seem to think. For 
some time he has had much greater 
weight than heretofore in the Universi- 
ties ; and the popularity of such works 
as Messrs. Davies and Vaughan’s Re- 
public, and now of Professor Jowett’s 
great work, show how widely the in- 
terest has extended. And this extended 
interest is more important than the 
remarks yet made would show it to be, 
and is based upon a cause far more deep- 
seated. 

There reigns in England now a system 
of philosophy which may be summed 
up, without implying any reproach by 
the title, under the word Materialism. 
It reigns not only among men of 
science, whose pursuit inclines them un- 
avoidably to respect that only which 
the senses show, and to doubt or 
ignore all that goes beyond them ; 
nor only among logicians, who have 
learnt that, for purposes of mere ar- 
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rangement, it is not inconvenient to 
regard all truths as isolated facts, learnt 
through the senses, and grouped arti- 
ficially by the mind of man—this mind 
itself being only a name for the sup- 
posed recipient of such impressions : it 
is not only professed philosophers who 
are materialists ; but, much more widely, 
in the popular thought the tendency is 
traceable. Our standards of belief, 
which make the senses ultimately the 
test of truth; our notions of the 
spiritual world, which make the word 
“spiritual” mean either “unreal” or 
“unintelligible ;” the growing contempt 
for abstract notions, such as of duty, 
glory, or the like, tending to value these 
only as they can be expressed in terms 
of utility, or pounds per annum: all 
these are signs of the wide spread of un- 
conscious materialism. It has penetrated 
our thought so deeply that we hardly 
perceive it as remarkable when it is 
pointed out. It hardly seems, for in- 
stance, a fact to notice, that most men 
regard “ beauty” as a vague word, by 
which to sum up the definite qualities 
of certain definite things, and “the 
good” as a term which comes home to 
them much less than “ this good thing 
or that ;” and we forget that there have 
been men to whom it was as natural to 
believe that “the good” and “ beauty” 
were real things existing by themselves, 
as it is to us to regard them only as 
convenient expressions for certain 
similar qualities which different things 
exhibit. Now, Plato’s philosophy is 
concerned with maintaining the reality 
of these abstractions, or, as he calls 
them, ideas, and in proving what 
is closely connected in his mind with 
it, the existence of a spiritual world, 
and the divine value of the soul of 
man. It is fitted to be an antidote to 
this one-sided habit of thought which 
prevails among us. And as such, 
though not perhaps with this conscious 
aim, it is being studied more than for- 
merly, just at the very time when that 
one-sidedness is reaching a dangerous 
degree. Throughout the ages which 
intervened between Plato and the be- 
ginning of modern science, the ideal or 
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spiritual habit of thought prevailed, 
embodied in the logic of Aristotle, and 
the words derived therefrom—for to that 
logic all modern languages are in great 
measure indebted. So long, then, as 
Aristotle’s system, which in its essence 
was almost as spiritual as Plato’s, 
reigned undisputed, Plato himself was 
often disregarded as a dreamer, and 
admired without being respected : but, 
as the march of natural science has 
made those schemes popular which 
account for mind and life and morality 
by physical theories ; meanwhile, by a 
simple reaction, increased attention has 
been directed, first by philosophers, 
then in universities, and now through- 
out the country, to those great ideal 
systems, by which the unseen and im- 
material is treated as all-important, and 
whatever the senses can perceive, as 
merely transitory and imperfect. In 
short, Plato is called up by the occasion 
to be a champion, to help us, whether 
we know it or not, against materialism. 
If this be so, it gives a new value to the 
study of his works; since, while they 
charm us by their literary value, they 
may tend to correct insensibly a too 
uniform habit of attending to one as- 
pect of the world—an aspect which, just 
as it is in itself, becomes an unjust one 
when it is presented to us too exclu- 
sively. 

Now, when so many considerations 
indicate the value of the study of Plato, 
it may be useful to point out some of 
the various directions in which his 
artistic excellence is to be looked for, 
and briefly to show in what way the 
knowledge of his philosophy may be 
useful, And though it may seem at 
first sight that only another Plato 
should presume to attempt the task, 
yet on second thoughts it may appear 
that, for the uninitiate—and for those 
alone thisis written—itmay be performed 
still better by one who loves rather 
than understands : just as, if a peasant 
were standing at the door of some 
great catlredral, though one who had 
lived within the precincts might know 
it best, or an architect, capable himself 
of building such a temple, would alone 
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84 The Study 
appreciate its perfection, yet a child’s look 
of awe, and his faltering enthusiasm, 
might better serve to awaken in the 
peasant’s mind a desire to look within, 
and some dim notion of the beauties to 
be found there. 

And, indeed, it is difficult not to be 
childishly enthusiastic when Plato is 
the theme, and especially in speaking 
of his style—for on this we must say a 
word, though on such a subject it is 
never easy to be definite. His merits 
in this respect can, of course, be fully 
apprehended only in the original lan- 
guage, whose unrivalled capacities he 
developed to the utmost. There only 
can be enjoyed the euphonious fulness 
of the stream of words, its endless 
variety of rushing flow or sparkling 
brilliance, its melody and rhythm. 
And even the most accomplished 
scholar now cannot perceive the whole 
of this beauty, because he knows so 
little of the true Greek tone and accent 
and pronunciation. But the more im- 
portant elements of style can be enjoyed 
to some extent even in a good trausla- 
tion, such as Professor Jowett’s. The 
reader who has been wearied by those 
short, disjointed utterances, which 
constitute half our English writing, or 
the ingenious complexity of elaborate 
structure into which those who aim 
at a periodic style are apt to fall, 
will find a wonderful charm in the easy 
eloquence of sentences which seem 
capable of being indefinitely extended 
without becoming loose, and in which 
the words follow one another in their 
natural order, just as the thoughts they 
represent arise in the mind, and yet 
never appear to have been displaced 
from their ordinary grammatical posi- 
tion. The nearest approach, perhaps, 
among ourselves to such a style, is to be 
found in the writings of Mr. Ruskin, 
who resembles Plato also in his chas- 
tened earnestness and enthusiasm, as 
well as in his power of passing from 
high flights of poetry or intense invec- 
tive to the graceful slightness of a 
playful mood, or the pithy strength of 
homely expressions. One 
from Jowett’s Plato we 


instance 
must give, 
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choosing it not so much for its per- 
fectness, where nearly all is perfect, as 
for the noble sentiment which it con- 
veys. Socrates is considering what kind 
of music may be admitted into the per- 
fect commonwealth :— 


“Of the harmonies I know nothing ; but I 
want to have one evenlike, which will sound 
the word or note which a brave man utters in 
the hour of danger and stern resolve, or when 
his cause is failing and he is going to wounds 
or death, or is overtaken by some other evil, 
and at every such crisis meets fortune with 
calmness and endurance ; and another, which 
may be used by him in times of peace and 
freedom of action, when there is no pressure of 
necessity, expressive of entreaty or persuasion, 
of prayer to God, or instruction to man ; or 
again, of willingness to listen to persuasion, or 
entreaty, or advice, and which represents him 
when he has accomplished his aim, not carried 
away by success, but acting moderately and 
wisely, and acquiescing in the event. ‘These 
two harmonies I ask you to leave ; the strain 
of necessity and the strain of freedom, the 
strain of the unfortunate and the strain of the 
fortunate, the strain of courage and the strain 
of temperance ; these, I say, leave.” 


Plato is the first, in Europe at least, 
both in time and in excellence, of the 
prose-poets ; he even anticipated, in 
some degree, that impassioned prose, of 
the dearth of which De Quincey com- 
plained so strongly. His writings teem 
with poetical expression, with meta- 
phors, allusions, and comparisons. He 
is fond of quoting the poets, and always 


sets in some new light the passage 
which he quotes. Proverbs, anecdotes, 
historical events, though apparently 


utterly remote from the subject, are 
made without effort to serve in the 
work of illustration. His wit, in short, is 
boundless ; it never rests, and yet is never 
restless ; we are pleased without know- 
ing why; we seldom laugh, but never 
lose asmiie. His humour is of that noble 
kind which is best shown in earnest or 
pathetic passages; the humour which 
is a form of irony. Throughout the 
Defence of Socrates, its grand spirit of 
unflinching defiance is only half con- 
cealed by tones the most tender, most 
considerate, most modest ; and a playful 
lightness disguises from scornful ears the 
majesty of its solemn faith. Even in that 
part of the Phiedo in which the death 
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of Socrates is represented, we see the 
great master “smile while all around 
him weep.” But often Plato’s humour 
is genuinely playful ; as when Socrates is 
drawing out, with solemn gravity and 
politeness, the pompous folly of Euthy- 
phro (though even here we feel sadly 
that the same folly is shared by the 
Athenian people, and will procure the 
teacher’s death); or in those descriptions 
in the Republic of the several charac- 
ters in men, which correspond to the 
several kinds of political constitution. 
Still more open fun is to be found in 
the Symposium, as, for instance, in that 
unrivalled speech in which Aristophanes 
describes the Origin of Man. The same 
dialogue contains a very celebrated 
passage in which wit and humour are 
combined in their highest forms: wit, 
in the felicity of the comparison ; hu- 
mour, in the contrast between the play- 
ful words and the deep sad truth which 
they convey. 

“IT shall praise Socrates,” says Alci- 
biades, “in a figure which will appear 
to him to be a caricature, and yet 1 do 
not mean to laugh at him, but only to 
speak the truth. I say then, that he 
is exactly like the masks of Silenus, 
which may be seen sitting in the statu- 
aries’ shops, having pipes and flutes in 
their mouths; and they are made to 
open in the middle, and there are images 
of gods inside. .. Mankind are 
nothing to him; all his life is spent in 
mocking and flouting at them. But 
when I opened him, and looked within 
at his serious purpose, I saw in him 
divine and golden images of fascinating 
beauty.” 

A similar combination of wit and 
humour with earnest and high meaning 
was found in Addison, and in him it 
was perfect as far as it went, but on 
a smaller scale than Plato’s. Plato is 
stronger and bolder. However, in the 
vision of Mirza, and other papers like 
it, Addison is not unlike the Greek. 

This leads us to that excellence of 
Plato in which the English reader will 
perhaps find most pleasure,—his ima- 
gination. Into his most abstruse dis- 
cussions are introduced, as illustrations, 


visions of the other world or tales of 
earthly heroes. We see thrones set in 
heaven, and spirits coming up for judg- 
ment ; or ghosts of the dead travelling 
on through unknown regions, or meet- 
ing after long ages in some spacious 
mead of heaven: we watch the chariot 
of the soul as its eager horses thunder 
along the circles of the sky: no flight 
of fancy is too bold, no limits of time 
or space confine it; and yet all is 
chastened and deliberate ; there is that 
definiteness of description which we 
admire in Dante, and that careful sym- 
bolism which is found in the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 

Upon imagination depends descriptive 
power ; and few writers, of any age, have 
shown this more than Plato. He takes 
us into the crowded market-place, where 
all men are acquaintance ; to the gay 
palestra with its games and its loves and 
its learned conversation, or wanders with 
us by nymph-haunted river-sides, and 
shows us rest beneath the plane-trees 
of Ilissus. The fiery restlessness of 
the Sophist, the old man’s contented 
superstition, the beautiful boy’s ingenu- 
ous modesty, Alcibiades generous and 
thoughtless, Agathon graceful and con- 
ceited,— every form of character or phase 
of emotion is set before us with unfail- 
ing portraiture. With wonderful dra- 
matic power he gives an individual life 
to each speaker in his dialogue, and by 
their remarks or questions brings out the 
meaning of each event described. 

And so no writer teaches us more of 
the life and customs of his countrymen. 
Nothing is more remarkable about his 
dialogues than this; that while they 
are concerned, in the first instance, with 
questions of philosophy, though the 
dramatic element is very small, and the 
scene in which all take place might 
seem to be unimportant, yet each piece 
has, as it were, a distinct setting, and 
gives us some new picture of Attic life 
and manners. 

But Plato tells us not only what the 
world was; but what, as he thought, it 
should be. Borne into a very fairy- 
land of noble lives and scenes of beauty, 
we see “ Virtue in her shape, how 
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lovely,” and art is shown us always in 
perfection. Rulers who have no selfish 
aim ; castes between which there is no 
feud ; poets who sing only of the good ; 
workmen who make only what is lovely, 
—such is the happy society among 
which he makes us dwell. 

And here we come to the point; to 
the question which must really meet us 
on the threshold of any study of Plato, 
or of other philosophers of the ideal 
philosophy. Is it worth while to spend 
our time—our hours so fully occupied 
by the crowd and pressure of passing 
facts—.in thinking, or, as a man may call 
it, dreaming, of worlds in which, de- 
sirable as they may be, we do not live? 
Made, as we are, to be mere receptacles 
of impressions from outward things, so 
that our eyes are incessantly drinking in 
sights and our ears sounds, and each 
other sense constantly besieged by innu- 
merable trains of facts, all clamouring 
to be recognized, while our minds are 
ever busy, working even now beyond 
their strength, in trying to bring these 
scattered impressions into order, to class 
and to name them,—is it reasonable that 
we should turn away from all these, and 
forget the great world that is insisting 
on our notice, and wander off to try to 
live in the society of insensible and spi- 
ritual forms, of whose existence we have 
no certain knowledge? Such a question 
is asked, undoubtedly, by the common- 
sense of our day, and there is much that 
is true in the answer which it expects. 

Yet this very process of continual 
arrangement of the facts of sense, being 
an endeavour to accommodate them to 
systems which are not found in them, 
and to learn from them laws which are 
not among them, but beyond them, is 
itself a search for these ideal forms. It 
is just for this that Wordsworth, in his 
great ode on Intimations of Immortality, 
is thankful. It is a kind of “those 
obstinate questionings of sense and out- 
ward things ;” one of the indications of 
that “high instinct” which cannot be 
contented without believing in objects 
not known by sense, and yearns after 
glimpses of another world which the 
mind feels to be its true home ;—a home 


which, dimly knowing, yet not seeing, it 
seems to remember as something lost or 
left. Gladly would we try to show how 
Socrates, in Plato, demonstrates to men 
of every trade and character, that, in 
their daily talk, belief in this ideal world 
is implied; that all eager pursuit of 
business or luxurious desire of pleasure 
derives its spring from the love of an 
unseen, eternal gain; that all that is 
true among the things of sense is so by 
sharing in the eternal truth, and all 
earthly things are good only by sharing 
in the eternal goodness; how by com- 
paring what is good in the several things 
which we value here, we may gain a 
knowledge of that goodness which they 
all partake ; learning first, it may be, 
from pleasant things what pleasure is, 
and then from just things what is justice, 
and then from friends what is friendship, 
and from lovers what is love; and then 
comparing together this pleasure and 
this justice and this friendship and this 
love, till we perceive what is the excel- 
lence common to them all, which makes 
them all desirable; and so climbing step 
by step to the beatific vision of that 
Absolute Goodness, by which all things 
that here are true and lovely “live, and 
move, and have their being.” But Plato 
cannot be abridged. His art is so per- 
fect, that any change would spoil the 
harmony. It must be enough to have 
said that it is there. 

Again, although we should not dream 
but do, yet for our doing we must have 
an end to aim at, and we cannot well 
have too high an aim, or see it too 
clearly. We have been taught the use 
of imagination in Science, how it enables 
the inquirer to think definitely, and see 
clearly with what facts he is dealing— 
for imagination is always the foe of 
vagueness—and so in morals, too, imagi- 
nation has its place. For the heathen 
there was on earth no perfect type in 
which he could see the working out of 
moral precept, see to what each rule 
would lead, test the excellence of rival 
systems ; and so the heathen could not 
but demand of the teacher who recom- 
mended justice or self-denial: “Show 
me these principles at work ; draw me a 
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plan of the building you advise me to 
construct ; paint for me the ideal world 
of which you wish to realize a copy 
upon earth.” Accordingly, Plato’s Re- 
public is not a wild sport of fancy, but 
a sober statement of doctrine ; and there 
is more than a generous sanguineness, 
more even than a noble faith, there is 
a definite and intelligent certainty 
hidden under those quiet words of 
Socrates, when to one who asked, “ But 
where can you expect to find such a 
city?” he replied, “Perhaps in heaven 
there is laid up a pattern of it.” Yes, 
and in one transient flash of con- 
jecture that never settled into hope, 
it is thought of for a moment as not 
quite impossible that this absolute 
Reason, from which all truth and beauty 
flow, might come down some day from 
heaven, and reveal itself as an example 
to mankind. The transient conjecture 
never settled into hope, but for us 
Christians it has been realized; we 
have our Example; yet we may still 
learn something from Plato’s noble 
attempt to supply His place, especially 
in observing the many points in which 
Plato anticipated the Christian ideal. 
Great men have traced the influence 
of Platonic thought in determining the 
expression of Christian truth, and the 
form of the Church; and in his 
principles of asceticism and com- 


munism, and a thousand other points, 
abundant interest may be found. But 
to many it is not his theories or his 
artistic and historical value that most 
will make Plato dear; it is the high 
thoughts that centre in the name of 
Socrates. Our feeble muse already has 
“loitered in the master’s field” too 
long, to attempt now by any words to 
darken so high a theme ; but this may 
be said, that the opposition toa material 
view of things, which we have mentioned 
as forming Plato’s peculiar value now, 
is embodied, so to speak, in the person 
of Socrates. 

This has been, as it promised, a 
faltering eulogy, rather than a well- 
informed guide to the study of Plato. 
3ut it is something to be reminded how 
happily, and how rationally too, a man 
may seek a resting-place from time to 
time in the calm regions of ideal truth. 
Though material things so importu- 
nately press around us, we may yet do 
well sometimes to turn away and fix 
our minds on objects which, though 
unseen, are eternal. So 


In a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither ; 
Can in a moment travel thither— 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 
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PATTY, 


CHAPTER XXXI, 
NUNA’S LETTER. 


Miss Martruews felt unusually excited 
when Mr. Bright left her. Something 
in Will’s manner warned her that he 
had a special purpose in going to look 
for Nuna. It seemed to Elizabeth that 
the marriage was certain, and then her 
calm, practical mind began to calcu- 
late how soon the affair could be settled. 
For the question of marriage presented 
itself to Miss Matthews in what Nuna 
would have called upside-down fashion. 
Ways and means, all the machinery of 
arrangement and possibility and pru- 
dence, had first to be taken into account, 
and then sentiment between two people, 
or that which Miss Matthews called love, 
might come in when all the rest was 
settled. It seemed to her that in this 
affair of Will Bright there had been a 
superabundance of sentiment already ; 
the attachment had gone on quite long 
enough. 

She watched eagerly for Nuna’s re- 
turn, but Nuna came in so quietly, that 
Miss Matthews missed her. 

At dinner-time Nuna was too pre- 
occupied to notice anything, but Miss 
Matthews saw that the Rector was 
suffering from unusual disquiet. These 
symptoms in father and daughter indi- 
cated some confidence from which she 
was excluded. 

There was no active spirit of intrigue 
in Elizabeth’s nature ; she would have 
considered it ill-bred to indulge such a 
spirit, but she meant to be all in all to 
Mr. Beaufort, and to be this she must 
know all his secrets. 

* And yet she could not question him ; 
delicacy and refinement alike kept her 
from asking the cause of his fretful 
looks and captious silence. She passed 
an anxious evening, and her placid face 


still looked perplexed when she came in 
to breakfast next morning. She had been 
in the garden gathering flowers for the 
Rector’s writing-table, and Nuna and her 
father had had time to open their letters 
before she came in. 

Miss Matthews looked from one to the 
other, and she saw that something un- 
usual was happening. Nuna’s face had 
flushed, and she was putting her letter 
away seemingly to avoid observation. 
Her father held an open letter in his 
hand, but he was not looking at it. 
He was frowning most severely for 
him—frowning at Nuna. 

While Miss Matthews sat studying 
the two faces, Nuna looked up suddenly 
and met her father’s eyes. Her blush 
deepened, but it seemed to Elizabeth 
that the girl looked happy, spite of her 
evident confusion. 

Whatever did it all mean? She 
watched and waited, but neither father 
nor daughter gave her the least clue to 
their secret. The doubt of the previous 
day had now become a certainty to Miss 
Matthews; she was sure that some secret 
existed of which she was ignorant. 

The Rector was summoned to his 
study on parish business, and Nuna 
disappeared suddenly. Elizabeth’s curi- 
osity grew. 

Later on in the morning she arrived, 
as she thought, at the gist of the whole 
matter. She saw Mr. Bright ride by the 
parsonage without turning his head. 

“She refused him yesterday, then!” 
and fora moment surprise quite mastered 
Miss Matthews; and then she reflected. 
“Nuna never had any common sense, 
and therefore she is not likely to under- 
stand her own feelings or what is best 
for her.” Miss Matthews felt that she 
must speak to Mr. Beaufort: Nuna 
must end by marrying Mr. Bright. 

Coming in from the garden she met 
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the Rector, so evidently vexed that she 
ventured to express her sympathy. 

“Tm afraid you are worried,”—she 
spoke in the purring, child-like way 
that goes straight to the confidence of 
some men,—“ and worry is not good for 
you, is it? I wish I could be of any 
use to you; but I am afraid women 
can only soothe ; they have not brains 
enough to be of real assistance to wise 
men like you.” 

Elizabeth looked positively sweet. 

“T don’t know; I don’t know, I’m 
sure; perhaps not, and yet this is a 
woman’s matter. My nerves have gone 
through an amount of exhaustion within 
the last four-and-twenty hours which 
it will take weeks to counteract the 
effect of. No one who has not studied 
the subject as 1 have done, can conceive 
how great is the waste of physical 
energy and health caused by the slight- 
est irritation to the nerves. People 
are called touchy and _ ill-tempered 
and various other things, and all the 
time, if the state of their nerves had 
been duly regarded by those among 
whom they live, the result might have 
been a most unbroken placidity. Come 
into my study, will you, a moment, and 
I will just tell you how I am situated.” 

Elizabeth’s heart went a little quicker ; 
he had begun to lean on her already, 
then ; and when Mr. Beaufort placed a 
chair for her beside his writing-table, 
she felt herself mistress at the Rectory. 

“Perhaps I ought to say that I be- 
lieve | know how Nuna has behaved to 
Mr. bright,” she said, sympathisingly. 

“To Will—what do you mean ?” and 
the frown bent on her was so very de- 
cided that she told him her guess about 
Nuna’s refusal. The Rector thought a 
few minutes. 

“ You may be mistaken: I am inclined 
to think you are. Ido not think Nuna 
has had any talk of this kind lately 
with Will. Will Bright is exactly 
the man Nuna ought to marry—and I 
shall tell her so; he is very kind and 
excellent, but he is thoroughly practical 
and free from extravagant, high-flown 
notions—no romance about Will. No, 
I was not thinking about him; it is quite 
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another person altogether—a stranger— 
an artist, who really has scarcely seen 
Nuna, and yet he has proposed for her. 
I told him I could not entertain his 
proposal for a moment, but he won't 
listen to me. I meant to take no notice 
to Nuna, but I feel sure he has written 
toher; that letter she got this morning 
was from him—I’m sure of it—and I 
must forbid the thing altogether.” 

Miss Matthews’ light, colourless hair 
stood almost on end, and her eyes and 
her lips rose in simultaneous protest. 

“ An artist ! But, dear Mr. Beaufort, 
how did Nuna make the acquaintance 
of such a person ?” 

“ There’s nothing remarkable in that,” 
—Miss Matthews’ horrified tone annoyed 
him—* he is a gentleman, and a very 
remarkable person altogether, butstill not 
suited to Nuna. I am not puzzled about 
him, he went back to London yesterday ; 
it is Nuna who perplexes me: I don’t 
know how to deal with her. My own 
idea is that these subjects are best left 
alone ; opposition is sure to make girls 
contradictory and love-sick ; and yet I 
must stop this writing. I really don’t 
know what to do,” he said, plaintively ; 
and then his vexation got vent at last. 
“Can't you suggest something? You 
ought to know how to deal with Nuna, 
Elizabeth,” he said, irritably, “she was 
with you long enough.” 

Miss Matthews thought so too. She did 
not trouble herself about the fact that 
she never had been able to win her young 
cousin’s confidence and affection; she 
was conscious that she had judged Nuna 
thoroughly, and that the girl’s only 
safety lay in a prudent, well-considered 
marriage. It seemed, therefore, to her, 
that now the matter was put in her 
hands, Nuna’s future must be safe. 

“T think I should say as little as 
possible,”—she thoughtawhile before she 
spoke,—“ and then I should take an early 
opportunity of telling Nuna your wish 
that she should marry Mr. Bright. She 
is flighty, but I really think she is duti- 
ful; and besides, if she has seen this 
gentleman so seldom, she can hardly 
care much for him, I think.” 

“Well, no—no, perhaps not.” The 
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Rector felt himself soothed, and yet, 
when he thought of Paul Whitmore, not 
at all satisfied ; it was so very tiresome 
to be compelled to go through an ex- 
planation with Nuna. 

Mr. Beaufort would have been less 
perplexed if he could have lifted the 
roof from his daughter’s bedroom that 
morning, but he would have been more 
angry. Nuna was kneeling beside her 
dressing-table ; Paul’s letter lay there, 
and she had kissed almost every word 
of it. 

For every word was precious. Paul’s 
love was no longera doubtful imagina- 
tion; he confessed it briefly and simply. 
He did not ask for hers in return, but he 
said he could not leave Ashton with- 
out explaining the full meaning of 
some words he had spoken at their 
last meeting. He told her he hoped 
to win her love, and to soften her 
father’s opposition, and meantime he 
asked Nuna not to judge him too 
severely for anything she might hear 
alleged against him. “There is truth 
in that which will be told you,” he 
wrote: “I only ask you to let me tell 
my own story, if you are willing to hear 
it, before you pronounce me quite unde- 
serving of your love.” 

Nuna feasted on these words, read 
them’ over and over again, and then 
closed her eyes, so as to enjoy the fresh 
delight when she opened them of seeing 
that it was not all a dream. 

“ He loves me!” she murmured softly, 
and the rich bloom of love rose on her 
cheek and ripened in her eyes; “he 
loves me!” and the tide of passion, all 
stronger from the repression she had 
maintained with such failing strength, 
throbbed in her pulses. There never 
can be any human sensation to equal 
this—a timid heart assured of the love 
it craves. Nuna stayed there, all un- 
conscious of time or of present life. 

A tap at the door startled her out of 
her dream of joy. 

‘May I come in?” in Elizabeth’s voice, 
and Nuna congratulated herself that the 
door was fastened. She folded up her 
precious letter with reverent care and hid 
it away in her pocket—hid it with some- 


thing else she carried there, a little pencil 
sketch of a head made on that first day 
after meeting Paul in Carving’s Wood 
Lane. 

“Mr. Beaufort wants you in the study, 
dear.” Elizabeth spoke affectionately. 
She had tried to be kind to Nuna in this 
visit, but dislike to Miss Matthews was 
too strongly planted in the girl’s nature 
to allow the trial fair play. 

She is only trying to make me civil, 
and then she will be as pragmatical as 
ever. I don’t like her, and I can’t be a 
hypocrite,” Nuna thought. 

Her lips quivered a moment at the 
message, and then she went down stairs. 

“T suppose I must tell everything. 
Well, it will be a good thing over,” she 
said to herself ; “ but I only hope papa 
won’t make me angry.” 

Her father was bending over his desk ; 
he did not raise his head as she came in. 

“ Sit down,” he said ; and then, after 
a little, “ you had a letter this morning, 
Nuna?” 

He waited, but Nuna did not answer. 
He longed to ask for the letter, and yet 
he could not make up his mind to do 
this. 

“T believe I know the contents of 
your letter, and I am very sorry that it 
was written. I—I have sent for you now 
to tell you that you need not answer it.” 

Nuna had shrunk from the idea of 
writing to Paul, but contradiction rose 
in protest against her father’s prohi- 
bition. 

“ And,” Mr. Beaufort went on, for 
he scarcely expected she would speak, 
“in the event of your receiving another 
letter of this kind—scarcely probable, 
perhaps, but still a thing which may 
happen—it will be better to give it to 
me unopened, and I will send it back to 
the writer.” 

He looked up at Nuna, and he was 
very much surprised indeed. 

Fathers go on living with daughters, 
mothers sometimes do the same, 
thoroughly unconscious of the inner 
life, the real drama of existence which 
is being played out in the hearts of the 
seemingly gentle unobservant creatures ; 
and it often happens, where parents ar 
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devoid of keen insight, that this goes on 
to the end. In Nuna’s case the sudden 
prohibition, like the touch of the angel’s 
spear, brought passion into visible action, 
and the father shrank into himself with 
a feeling of helpless trouble at the girl’s 
flashing eyes and panting, ardent words. 

“No! I can’t do that. I will not 
answer this letter, I am not sure he 
wishes it ; but if he writes again I must 
read his letter. I will not do anything 
without your knowledge, father, but I 
cannot wrong him.” 

Mr. Beaufort passed his hand over his 
forehead—once, twice—and then shook 
his head feebly. He was utterly be- 
wildered ; he saw the fact that Nuna 
loved Mr. Whitmore, but he refused to 
accept it. Instead, his brain went off into 
a bewildering puzzle of how this had 
come to pass, and as to the causes which 
ought to have prevented it from hap- 
pening. 

“Him! he!” catching fretfully at 
the superficies of Nuna’s indiscretion ; 
“really, Nuna, you are talking in a most 
extraordinary way of a person who is 
almost a stranger. What can this Mr. 
Whitmore or his letter be to you? What 
ought they to be?” 

“IT don’t know what they ought to 
be——” Hereshestopped ; shehad been 
brave up to the point of confession, but 
the burning glow that seemed to scorch 
her eyes with its heat confused speech, 
and made it impossible ; she stood mute, 
but her twining fingers and quivering 
face spoke eloquently. 

A harder, firmer man would have been 
more cruel, would have forced her to 
speak out, but her father’s fretfulness 
helped Nuna. He went on pettishly. 

“Then am I to understand that you 
care about this person, or fancy you 
do, for you cannot really know what 
you think about the matter? Oh, 
Nuna, I’m ashamed of you. I can’t tell 
you how I feel, that a daughter of mine 
should behave so like a silly schoolgirl, 
and about such a person too; oh dear, 
dear me !” 

This last exclamation was caused by 
the fresh dilemma in which he found 
himself. He had not intended to say 
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one word to Nuna about Paul’s love for 
Patty, but then he had expected to find 
Nuna passive ; there was such a thorough 
attitude of revolt about her, that how- 
ever painful it might be to his sense of 
refinement, it was necessary at once to 
explain Mr. Whitmore’s real character to 
her. In his heart the Rector believed 
that Paul’s offer to make Patty his wife 
had been elicited by the girl’s virtuous 
behaviour, rather than from scruples on 
the part of the artist for a more unlaw- 
ful course ; the idea of Nuna’s love for 
such a person became more and more 
repugnant. 

“Father,”—Nuna spoke as she felt, in 
a highly wrought intense way, which to 
her father was only confirmation of her 
unreal state,—“ don’t speak against Mr. 
Whitmore, please ; I could not bear it, 
I know I could not. I have told you 
that I will not write or do anything 
against your wishes, but I cannot leave 
off loving him.” 

It had been very hard to say out in 
those naked words, with no one by to 
turn to for refuge, no one in whose bosom 
she could hide her eyes from the shame 
she felt. It was a wrenching of Nuna’s 
whole nature to speak out her love 
openly, for one too who, as her heart 
whispered all the while, had not spoken 
out his love to her; who was, as her 
father said, a stranger so far as outward 
seeming counted. 

Both Mr. Beaufort’s hands fastened 
on the arms of his chair. Nuna had 
risen up and stood before him with all 
the strange wild beauty agitation creates 
in a face to which it is a new-comer, for 
till now Nuna’s emotion had always been 
restrained in the presence of others. 
Her bosom heaved, her whole form 
seemed to dilate ; the delicate expres- 
sive nostrils, those tell-tales of passion, 
quivered, and the large lustrous eyes 
swam with changeful feelings. She 
kept her slender fingers locked together 
as if they helped her to restrain her words. 

“ You do not know what you are talk- 
ing about; you do not indeed, Nuna. 
You say I must not find fault with Mr. 
Whitmore ; don’t talk nonsense, child, 
I tell you I must.” 
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The frankness of this last sentence 
was startling from Mr. Beaufort, but he 
was fairly off his balance, and all the 
niceties and small proprieties of life had 
kicked the beam along withhim. “ You 
fancy yourself in love with this person 
because you think him quite different to 
that which he really is; he’s a wild, good- 
for-nothing fellow.” He raised one hand 
at Nuna’s indignant attempt to stop him. 
“ Hush, Nuna, you must listen ; if you 
had been reasonable and well-behaved, 
as I hoped you would be, you would have 
spared me and yourself too a great deal 
of annoyance. What can a girl like you 
know about a man’s conduct? I desire 
you to stay and listen to this,’—Nuna 
was moving away,—‘“ Mr. Whitmore paid 
far more court to Patty Westropp than he 
has paid to you when he was here in 
August.” 

“He is an artist, he admired her 
beauty ; how could he help it?” The 
girl spoke proudly, but a spasm of 
jealousy tortured her. 

“ Nuna, I did not think you so vain, 
so self-willed ; you will not let me spare 
you. Mr. Whitmore did much more 
than admire Patty, he loved her so 
madly—lI quote his own words—that he 
asked her to be his wife.” 

All the glow faded out of her face, all 
the light left her eyes, yet she clung 
desperately to her faith in the man she 
loved, and strove to force her trembling 
lips into a sinile of unbelief. 

“Ts that all you have to tell me?” 
Her voice had a defiant tone in it. 

“ All, Nuna!”—he spoke more ear- 
nestly—“ surely I have said enough to 
show you, if you will only calm yourself, 
that this Mr. Whitmore is not really 
serious in seeking your affection. He 
is a man, Nuna, who loves, or fancies 
that he loves, every fresh face that falls 
in his way, and the wife of such a man 
must be miserable. This is a habit seldom 
cured by marriage. You do not love Mr. 
Whitmore, Nuna, you are in love with 
your own fancy, and a very short ac- 
quaintance would convince you of your 
mistake. You are convinced already— 
I hope so, at least.” 

Her face had droopedy but she raised 


it and looked fully at her father. ‘“ You 
are mistaken, father. I love Mr. Whit- 
more, and if J never see him again I shall 
never love anyone else ; there is no use 
in trying to prejudice me against him: I 
shall not change. May I go now?” 

Mr. Beaufort saw that the very result 
he had foreseen and dreaded had come 
to pass: opposition to her wishes had 
driven Nuna into obstinacy. He was 
wise enough to see too that any further 
remonstrances would be useless. 

“Yes, you can go, certainly: I think 
you must feel Nuna that you have 
grieved and disappointed me.” 

But Nuna scarcely heard him; she 
only wanted to be alone. 

Alone, as she was before she got that 
summons to her father’s study ; ah, no, 
that brief hour of pure unalloyed trust 
aud joy might well be precious now, 
might well stand out white for ever in 
memory. She was alone again now, 
for what? Not to yield herself up to 
rosy dreams of Paul and his love, but to 
battle with a sombre torturing jealousy: 
it was so very hard to feel that she had 
given up all her heart, all her love, 
while he had only the dregs of his love 
to bestow on her. There was no use in 
struggling, no use in trying to cast out 
the demon of jealousy before it meant 
to go; she stood outwardly still, so pale 
and chill-looking that one might have 
thought her void of feeling, while 
within, the tender, loving soul was tossed 
on the waves of a fierce tempest. She had 
anchored herself, as she fondly thought, 
so surely—for Paul’s truth, Paul’s noble- 
ness, had been to Nuna impregnable— 
and she had been cast adrift. But hope, 
that divine comforter, came at last to 
rescue her from drifting to despair. 

“Is he to have loved no one but me, 
then? I have been no more than a 
hypocrite when I said I was not worthy 
of his love; if I had been true, I could 
not have been so vain as to hope to 
have it all from the beginning. Was he 
to keep his heart shut to all others till he 
met with such an insignificant creature 
as Iam.” She hid her face in shame of 
her own vanity. Presently she lifted 
up her head ; her forehead had cleared, 
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and there was a sweet trustful look in 
her eyes. 

“He is true! He may have loved that 
girl—I can’t bear to think so; but I 
have no right to be angry. He loves 
me now, I am sure he loves me, and I 
will not believe he means to deceive me. 
Does he not ask me not to judge him? 
Why should I? Why should I wrong 
him and my own love for him by the 
smallest doubt? Oh, Paul,” she broke 
down in sudden tears, “I shall never 
see you again perhaps, but I will always 


ee 


love you! 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
MISS LATIMER. 


Ir is August again, golden August, with 
its flamingsunshine and rich ripe fullears 
of corn, so full and heavy this year that 
they are longing for the sickle, longing 
to lie down and rest, instead of standing 
up like never-changed sentinels burning 
each day into a redder gold; while the 
sun, not content with his work on the 
corn itself, blazes yet more fiercely in the 
faces of the scarlet poppies and golden- 
bosomed marguerites below, till theysend 
up glowing reflections on the fainting 
ears. And in Belgium the poor ears get 
rarely a green glimpse overhead, they 
see only an intense blue, with scarce a 
hand’s-breadth of fleeey white to soften 
its hard uniform tint; the only trees are 
poplars—poplars, those emblems of self- 
righteousness which seem resolved to 
point heavenwards without holding out 
so much as one pendant bough to help 
their neighbours on the way thither. 

It was a specially hot, dry autumn, 
and the rank and fashion of Brussels 
had betaken themselves to Ostend and 
Blankenbourg to bathe. 

Miss Latimer had lately arrived at 
Brussels; she had quitted Madame 
Mineur’s establishment some weeks ago, 
and had resolved on making a travelling 
tour with her companion before she 
settled herself down to study again. 

“T’m not sure that I want any more 
teaching,” she thought. “ My French is 


as good as most people’s. I can practise 
music, and unless people are first-rate, De 
Mirancourt says, no one plays in society 
now-a-days. I can pay artists to do that 
kind of thing when I give receptions. 
1 believe, if 1 read and get myself well 
up in all that goes on, I am quite edu- 
cated enough for any one. There’s no 
use in asking Patience’s opinion. She 
is so ignorant and so conceited of the 
little she knows.” 

Patty looked with a slight sneer at 
her companion. Patience had fallen 
asleep on the little red velvet sofa oppo- 
site to that on which Patty lay. The 
room was very still and quiet, overlook- 
ing the quaint courtyard of a small hotel 
in Brussels. Patience had begged hard 
to avoid the more frequented inns, 
quiet and mystery being, according to 
Miss Coppock, the fit setting to enhance 
the effect of Patty’s beauty. 

She looked very beautiful just now. 
The large open sleeves of her muslin 
dress had fallen back, and showed the 
creamy white arm pillowing her head ; 
one cheek rested on the rose dimpled 
wrist, and the dull red velvet of the 
couch seemed to be there on purpose 
to throw all into higher relief. There 
was a striking, an almost awful contrast 
between the occupants of the two sofas. 
They might have served as models for 
joy and disappointment. Patty with 
her softly rounded limbs reclined in 
graceful ease, her exquisite rose-tinted 
skin, her ripe and smiling scarlet 
lips and deep-coloured soft eyes, her 
youth crowned by rich wavy luxuriant 
tresses, and Patience stretched~ out 
stiffly, the long bony feet showing 
below the flounce of her over-juvenile 
muslin dress; Patience with hollow 
cheeks and sunken eyes—eyes veiled 
now by dark brown lids; Patience with 
the thin lips of her firm mouth tightly 
compressed, and her sallow deeply-lined 
forehead bordered by thin scant hair, 
broadly streaked with grey. Can there 
ever have been beauty in this faded rigid 
face, beauty that a man had desired to 
call his own? and if beauty has been 
there, will Patty’s face ever fade to this 
likeness when the glow and freshness of 
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youth have gone. Time willshow. A 
face is rarely a picture only to be injured 
and altered by outward influences or 
mischances. It is rather a sun-picture : 
the process is gradual instead of instan- 
taneous, though the effect is the same ; 
joy and sorrow, hope and fear, truth 
and falsehood, nobility and pettiness, 
earnestness and lukewarmness, self- 
denial and self-indulgence, print them- 
selves at last legibly, ineffaceably mar- 
ring or enhancing the flesh-and-blood 
beauty which is to them a mere can- 
vas on which to exhibit themselves. 
And the skilled eye would now, in 
travelling from grey Patience to rosy 
Patty, have recognized a kindred ex- 
pression, full-blown and yet hiding 
itself in the one, developing more 
boldly in the other—an expression of 
falsehood. 

Patience was tired out. Miss Latimer 
had visited the Musée and some other 
picture-galleries ; had also inspected 
St. Gudule, and had finally enjoyed her- 
self to her heart’s content in one of the 
best jewellers’ shops in the Rue Montagne 
dela Cour. Patty had not been extra- 
vagant—she was never lavish—but she 
had tried on about fifty bracelets, and 
had delighted in the effect produced on 
her lovely arms by their magnificence : 
finally she had contented herself with a 
set of coral ornaments. 

Miss Patience entreated that she 
would buy something more showy, but 
Patty said it would be mere extrava- 
gance. 

“T don’t want anything to set me off 
in the way we live now, Patience. I 
can see no use in buying ornaments 
just to let them lie by and get old- 
fashioned. The first thing a man will 
do when he falls in love with me will 
be to smother me with presents. How 
can you know anything about such 
things? De Mirancourt told me every- 
thing. She had lovers of her own. She 
was beautiful when she was young.” 

Patty spoke contemptuously. Poor 
tired Patience had offended her. She 
had forgotten her submission for once, 
and had given her opinion in a tone 
of equality at the jeweller’s. 
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Miss Coppock’s eyes flashed for a 
moment, and then her love of comfort 
prevailed ; instead of answering she 
lay down on the velvet sofa, and soon 
fell asleep. 

But before she slept she had asked 
herself how it was that Patty held such 
sway over her; how it had happened 
that the plan for governing the heiress 
so carefully matured at Guildford had 
proved so utterly a failure in Paris. 

“T am nothing better than a paid 
companion, except that I call her Patty 
when we are alone, and I am not sure 
that she likes that ; at any rate at Guild- 
ford, if I was worried about money, I was 
free.” 

It was all very well to make this 
reflection and to fall asleep on it, but if 
Patience had been quite herself instead 
of being, as she was, irritated by the little 
flying darts which Patty used so skil- 
fully, she would have known she was 
talking nonsense. Miss Coppock had 
begun her millinery business in debt, 
and debt had, according to its usual 
custom, thickened on her path, till her 
life had grown into one long series of 
prevarication and excuse. Patty’s offer 
of taking her as companion had been 
accepted gladly, not only for the life of 
ease and luxury it promised, but for 
escape from the daily harass and worry 
which were wearing her to a skeleton ; 
it is possible that but for all these years 
of debt Patience might have been better 
able to cope with her patroness, but 
the fiery independence which had once 
flamed in those dark sunken eyes had 
been quenched by the daily wearing 
pressure of owing money she could not 
pay. 

‘** Poor creature, how tired she is!” 
Patty was smiling most bewitchingly ; 
some pleasant thought was passing across 
her mind, though to do Patty justice she 
was rarely cross. 

She liked to have her own way, and 
she usually got it ; it was impossible to 
refuse anything to her smiles, and it 
was nearly as impossible to resist the 
occasional plain speeches made by Miss 
Latimer to those on whom she considered 
smiles wasted. 
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“T wish she would wake,” said Patty, 
meditatively ; “it is very unhealthy to 
sleep so soundly in the middle of the 
day, and Patience does look so plain 
while she is asleep. Ugh!” The beauty 
shuddered and looked lovingly at the 
soft white flesh on which her cheek 
rested. “How dreadful it must be to 
have a skin of that colour; she’s all 
skin and bone, poor creature ; her eyes 
are the only good point about her, and 
when she’s asleep one don’t see them: 
but then she hasn’t got a hump, like De 
Mirancourt. What a shapeless heap of 
cunning wickedness that dearold French- 
woman is; she’s all fun and sparkle. 
Never mind, she’s done more for me than 
all the teaching and study in the world. 
She’s taught me to value myself pro- 
perly, and how to make other people do 
it too. If I hadn’t known her and liked 
her, if I’d been such a goose as to take 
up the prejudices those silly English 
girls had against her, I should have 
known nothing of real life. I should 
have plodded on into a mere common- 
place young lady;” and then Patty 
closed her eyes, and a smile of intense 
enjoyment curved her full lips. The 
novelty had not quite worn off; it was 
still delicious to realize that which she 
had been, and then to spring to the 
delightful certainty that no one, however 
prejudiced, could deny her right to be 
called a young lady. 

“Just because she never went to 
Mass, as if it could matter: going to 
our Church may do some people good, 
but I can’t believe any one was ever the 
better for all that Romish rubbish. I 
rather respect De Mirancourt for being 
too strong-minded to give in to it. 
Patience! oh, Patience, do wake up.” 

Miss Coppock started up at the sud- 
den call, and Patty lay laughing; her 
disordered hair and staring alarmed eyes 
gave Patience a very weird aspect. 

“T hope I haven’t disturbed you,” 
said Patty, sweetly. 

“T haven’t been asleep, so there was 
nothing to disturb.” Miss Coppock 
spoke with the determined certainty 
with which a person who has just been 
snoring the house down assures you he 





is broad awake, and has heard every 
word you have been saying. 

“Oh, I’m so glad ;” Patty smiled in 
such an exquisite way that Patience felt 
sure some more than usual service was 
about to be required of her. “ I suppose 
you don’t know, do you, where they 
keep the visitor’s book ?” 

“T can go and see,” and Miss Cop- 
pock got up from the sofa. 

“ No,”—Patty laughed still, but she 
spoke decidedly,—“not as you are, 
Patience, you would frighten the crows; 
your hair, now I think of it, is just like 
a crow’s nest. Suppose you ring the 
bell and tell the waiter to bring the 
book here.” 

To us who have not seen them to- 
gether during all these months it seems 
surprising that the heiress had so easily 
learned to command her former mistress ; 
but Patty had one natural gift which 
does not always belong to cleverness : 
she was not only quick in reading human 
nature, but she had that strange power, 
more subtle than mere tact, of adopting 
at once the means best adapted to subdue 
or fascinate it. 

She had no depth of insight; she 
could never have sounded Nuna Beau- 
fort's heart, though she would easily 
have detected the sensitive, ill-assured 
nature that lay on its surface. Patty 
had not the gift of true sympathy, and 
sympathy alone can give thorough in- 
sight. She had no idea of the passion 
that lay hidden in Miss Coppock, though 
she comprehended perfectly the vanity 
and weakness which marred all that had 
once been true in the woman’s nature, 
and this reading had taught her that the 
obsequious submission with which the 
milliner had treated her customers would 
be paid to herself if she took the lofty 
and commanding manner which some of 
those ladies had shown to Patience. 

Even with De Mirancourt, who wor- 
shipped her for her beauty and her liberal 
gifts, Patty knew that she would never 
have held the same position if the wily 
Frenchwoman had ever suspected her 
origin. At Madame Mineur’s she had re- 
presented herself as a young lady brought 
up in a lonely part of England, with few 
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advantages of education ; and the super- 
ficial polish she had gained from Miss 
Coppock’s friend in London had enabled 
her to performthis character successfully, 
though her extreme beauty and charm 
did as much for her as anything else. It 
seemed to Patty that as she could not 
maintain this fiction literally with Miss 
Coppock, the next best thing was to act 
up to it; and from the day on which 
she left Madame Mineur’s and took 
up her abode in the suite of rooms 
Patience had engaged for her, the ex- 
dressmaker had been aware that without 
a decided quarrel, which would possibly 
involve dismissal, there was no hope of 
changing the relations in which Patty’s 
manner had placed them. 

Miss Latimer’s first act had been a 
prelude significative of the key-note she 
meant to strike. 

She seated herself at once in the 
pretty little Parisian saloon, and took 
off her bonnet. 

“Miss Coppock,” she said, with a 
grave, sweet smile, “take my bonnet if 
you please; I will follow you to my 
room presently,” and then Miss Latimer 
turned to the maid, who stood staring in 
open-mouthed admiration of her new 
mistress, and spoke to her in fluent 
French—French which poor Patience, 
in spite of her efforts, was as incapable of 
rivalling as she was blind to the gram- 
matical blunders which the glibness of 
Patty’s utterance disguised. 

So that now this order to ring the bell 
sounded as a matter of course to Patience. 

The waiter came, a bullet-headed, pink- 
cheeked Fleming, who took a great in- 
terest in these “ dames voyageuses,” as 
he called them. 

* Ah,” up went his shoulders and his 
hands, “it is a pity, but there isan Eng- 
lish monsieur who has just demanded 
the book.” 

He looked at Patty, but she did not 
condescend to answer ; De Mirancourt 
had told her nothing was so important 
as reserve and dignity with inferiors. 

“Tell him to bring it as soon as he 
can, and come here, Patience ;” then she 
whispered, *‘ Will you find out if the 
gentleman who has just asked for the 
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book is the new arrival this morn- 
ing?” 

Miss Latimer walked away to the 
window, and looked down into the court- 
yard while the conversation went on 
between the companion and the waiter. 

“T believe I ought to have sent them 
on to the landing. Well, there’s one 
comfort, when I’m really launched I 
shan’t be likely to come to a quiet place 
like this inn, so if I do make mistakes 
here they are not likely to injure me 
afterwards.” 

The quaint courtyard, with its stone 
figures and jars filled with scarlet 
creeping blossoms, made a quiet scene 
of repose—of picturesque, richly coloured 
still life; for the old walls around it 
were genial in their show of vines: 
purple and golden grapes hung in ripe 
luxuriance everywhere, and _ below, 
climbing up, as if to reach them, were 
wreaths of flaming nasturtium fiowers, 
with broad cool green leaves. But there 
was no leisure in the heiress’s mind 
at present for the exquisite contrasts 
presented by grey stone and scarlet 
blossoms, or by tender green leaves 
and luxurious purple grapes ; Patty’s 
brain was filled with exquisite costumes, 
the best choice she could make among 
the lace she had that morning inspected, 
and also with surmises as to the position 
of the gentleman who had been so 
evidently struck by her beauty. 

Going out early on their way to the 
Musce—it was so near that they had 
decided to walk, though Patty never 
walked if she could help it—they had 
met a gentleman coming into the hotel. 
He had just got out of a travelling 
carriage loaded with baggage ; evidently 
he was a person of consideration. 

He gave Patty a long look of admi- 
ration, a look which seemed to her 
involuntary ; she thought he was too 
complete a gentleman to have stared in 
that way ata lady unless he had been 
bewildered by her beauty. She could 
not have told what he was like; she 
only felt sure he had fallen desperately 
in love with her. So little had she 
noticed him, that when they came back 
from their expedition, and she saw a well- 
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dressed man with a fair beard watching 
her as she got out of her carriage, she 
would not have recognized or remarked 
him—for Patty was accustomed to be 
stared at—but for the same intense gaze. 

Then she saw that he was a mode 
rately well-looking man, of middle 
height and age, with small light eyes, 
and a superfluity of fair hair and beard, 
a man among men rather like what a 
Pomeranian is among dogs—he looked 
silky and well-cared for. 

Miss Latimer had meant to question 
Patience about the new-comer; but 
Patience had been so tiresome as to 
fall asleep after her baftled attack on 
the subject of ornaments. 

* Well,” as soon as the waiter had 
closed the door, “ what did the fellow 
say ¢”’ 

“He says the gentleman who has 
got the book is a gentleman who arrived 
from Paris this morning. The man 
began to laugh when I asked. He said 
the gentleman saw us come in just now, 
and asked who we were.” 

“Asked who you were, did he? 
Dear me!” Patty smiled. “I hope 
the waiter will bring the book.” 

“ T’m going to write to my father,” she 
said after a pause. “When you go 
down to put the letter in the box, 
Patience, you can remind the man if 
he forgets.” 

Patience had gathered up the bon- 
nets, parasols, &c., and was leaving 
the room with them, but she turned 
round as Patty spoke. 

“T fancied your father had agreed 
to your change of name, and yet I 
noticed you directed his last letter 
toger Westropp, Esq.” 

A slight flush rose on Patty’s check, 
and the watchful eyes—eyes which 
were daily growing more eager for any 
the slightest clue to a permanent hold 
over the heiress—noted it in silence. 
““No; my father has no wish to 
change his manner of life, or his name 
either ; my whole life has changed, 
therefore it is far better to give the new 
life a new name.” 

Something unusual, artificialin the tone 
of voice, awakened Patience to suspicion. 
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“T can’t fancy how you'll manage 
when you go back to England. Surely 
you won’t live in that dirty house ?” 

Patty stood for a moment arguing 
with herself. 

“If she stays with me, she must 
know,” she said, “and I had better tell 
her than let her find it out.” She paused 
a moment longer. Should she dismiss 
Miss Coppock before she returned 
to London, find her some suitable situ- 
ation, and cut the tie between them ? 
Patience never knew how nearly that 
moment’s hesitation had altered the 
future course of herlife. ‘ No,” argued 
Patty, “I have made good my position 
with her; I have no need to be on my 
guard, as I must be with a stranger, lest 
some little mistake should undo all I 
have done for myself. Patience thinks 
me a wonder, and that doubles my 
power over her. She is too ignorant 
herself to know that I don’t know how 
to do everything yet, as I will know be- 
fore-I have done.” The soft sweet face 
looked almost stern in its determination. 
“Besides, Patience by herself, beyond my 
control, might chatter; nobody would 
believe her—perhaps, but I like to be 
quite safe.” She went on aloud : 

“T don’t mean to live with my father 
when I go back to London ; and as we 
are not to have the same name, although 
of course it will make no real difference 
between us, still I shan’t call him 
father. We have nothing to hide or 
be ashamed of, you know we haven't ;” 
she looked inflexibly into Miss Cop- 
pock’s eyes, and they fell beneath hers. 
“T’ve changed my name, and paid for 
it, just because I wanted to avoid annoy- 
ance and extortion from people who 
knew me beforehand ; but if I were to 
call him father, and yet have a different 
name, people would begin to suspect 
there was something to be found out. 
I am Miss Latimer, and Roger Westropp 
is my foster-father ; for I suppose you 
know I contribute to his support. I 
don’t know whether he receives it or 
lets it accumulate, but a certain income 
is settled on him for the rest of 
his life.” 

She spoke calmly and distinctly, and 
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Patience looked aghast at this new 
proof of Patty’s cleverness. For the 
moment the gravity of Miss Latimer’s 
manner gave reality to her assertions, but 
not for long. Patience was too clever 
at subterfuge herself not to see the 
advantage that might accrue to her from 
the falsehood that Patty had chosen 
to act. 

* And suppose any one finds out?” 
she said slyly. 

Patty raised those deep blue eyes 
softly to her companion’s face and gave 
her a long lcok. 

“Do you know, Patience, you 
sometimes make me think you are 
afraid of being found out yourself, the 
idea seems so uppermost in your head. 
Can’t you see there’s nothing to find 
out in my case? I’ve never done any- 
thing I’mashamed of. I’ve been placed 
by circumstances in a different position 
to the one I was born in; I’ve worked 
hard enough, goodness knows, and I’ve 
fitted myself for my present advantages ; 
it would be ungrateful and ridiculous 
to grovel back to my former state for 
ever. I’m not ashamed of it—dear me! 
no; but I’ve left it. I’m not Patty 
Westropp ;” she gave a slight shiver at 
the name. ‘ Other people—people with 
prejudices, you know—might be ashamed 
of it; why should I distress and annoy 
my friends by forcing my own past 
history on their notice ? De Mirancourt 
told me once, and I agree with her, that 
there’s nothing sovulgar as the way some 
people have of thrusting their family 
and their affairs on the notice of others.” 
She changed her tone, and looked in a 
half-playful way at Patience. “I don’t 
know what De Mirancourt would say 
though if she heard me holding forth 
in this way ; she’d say it was vulgar to 
preach, I know. Jut, Patience, I 
should have thought you agreed with 
her in some things, you are so very close 
about your early life.” 

The sunken eyes fell again, and an 
angry flush spread over Miss Coppock’s 
sullen face ; but she was spared the pain 
of answering. 

The waiter came in with a newspaper 
in his hand, which had come by the 
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mid-day post, he said, and he had the 
visitor’s book under his arm. 

Patty seated herself, eager to examine 
this, and tossed the paper over to her 
friend. 

“Tt seems about three months old,” 
she said, carelessly. 

Before she had found the place she 
wanted, Miss Coppock startled her. 

“ Here’s news for you, Patty! What 
do you think has happened ?” 

For an instant Patty grew white. 
She did care for her father, far more 
than her manner to him would have 
vouched for, and she thought some 
harm had happened to him. 

“Isn't it father’s writing outside?” 
she said. 

“Oh yes, it’s his writing, but it’s 
nothing about Mr. Westropp; it’s a 
marriage—your friend Mr. Whitmore. 
Here it is: ‘At the Parish Church of 
Ashton, Paul Whitmore, Esq., to Nuna 
Cecil Beaufort.’” 

There was a little malice in the 
sparkle of Miss Coppock’s eyes, but 
Patty gave no outward sign of morti- 
fication. 

“Oh! theyare married, are they ?” she 
said ; and her plump white finger went 
steadily down the list of names in the 
visitors’ book. 

“<¢ Maurice Downes, Esq.,’” she read, 
“¢M_P., Hatchhurst Hall, Warwickshire, 
Bruce Castle in the Highlands, Park- 
lane, London.’ Ah, I thought he looked 
like a gentleman.” 

“Who?” Patty looked up quickly. 
Miss Coppock’s voice sounded hoarse, 
as if she were ill ; she looked ill enough 
certainly—ashy pale, and almost rigid. 
“ Who?” she repeated. 

“That gentleman we saw this morn- 
ing—but what ever is the matter?” 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
PATTY'S FRIGHT, 


Days and weeks went on, and still 
Miss Latimer stayed in Brussels. 

Mr. Downes stayed there too. He 
had managed to be one of the party 
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when Patty went to Waterloo—she was 
too economical to take a carriage to 
herself,—and during the journey he 
succeeded in pleasing Miss Latimer, 
and in rousing her out of her usual 
languid indifference towards fellow- 
travellers. Miss Coppock contributed 
to this result; she sat in a corner of 
the carriage with her veil down, and 
kept perfect silence. 

**I can’t think what possessed you, 
Patience! I declare if it hadn’t been 
for Mr. Downes my tongue must have 
rusted before we got to the end of the 
journey.” 

Patty was looking at herself in the 
glass while she spoke, smiling in beau- 
tiful triumph at the remembrance of her 
fellow -traveller’s irrepressible admira- 
tion. . She took no heed of the despair 
in Miss Coppock’s haggard face. 

“T had a headache,” Patience mur- 
mured, But Patty went on talking. 

“T rather like him, do you know, 
though he is so English. Before we 
had been talking half an hour he gave 
me to understand he was rich, and that 
he had fine estates, and all that sort of 
thing. I don’t believe travellers usually 
put more than one address in the 
book ; some don’t put any; it shows 
how purse-proud he is. I believe men 
think far more of money than women 
do after all. He says he wonders how we 
can exist in these small, confined rooms, 
Patience ; so I asked him how he hap- 
pened to be at such an insignificant 
place himself. You should have seen 
what a puffet he got in ; he got quite red. 
He said he came here simply for quiet. 
He says at the great hotels the English 
of his class are marked men ; they can’t 
get any privacy. Do youknow, Patience, 
I feel sure and certain Mr. Downes’s 
father was the first of his family; at 
least De Mirancourt always said only 
mushrooms are full of their own im- 
portance. Never mind, he'll be the 
more easy to manage. If I find that 
he really is as rich as he makes out, I 
rather think I shall give him the oppor- 
tunity he asks for.” 

“What's that?” Ina sharp utterance, 
more like a cry than a question, 


“Oh, Patience, how you startled me ; 
you’ve turned me pale with fright. 
Did you really think Mr. Downes had 
made me an offer at once? No, he 
knows better, he’s a gentleman, though 
he is so fussy ; he only asked me to let 
him join us next time we went on an 
expedition.” 

“ And what did you say?” Patience 
tried to speak quietly, but she could not 
hide the effort this cost her. 

“ Mercy me, you are fussy now; I said 
of course I must consult my friend, 
and I wasn’t sure if we should go on 
any more expeditions. Now you know 
why he was so extremely devoted in 
handing you from the carriage ; he sees 
how dependent I am on you.” Patty 
threw herself into a chair and laughed 
heartily. 

“T don’t think you can alloy-him 
to go about with you. This party was 
exceptional ; it was made up too by the 
hotel-keeper to fill his carriage, not by 
you. I thought you said you meant to 
be so very select and particular, Patty?” 

“Of course, so I am when there’s a 
reason for it ; but just now I needn’t be 
half as straitlaced as if I were living at 
home in Paris or London. If I’m to 
make acquaintance with Mr. Downes, I 
must see him sometimes—besides, of 
course, I’ve not decided ; I shall take a 
few days and think the matter over.” 

Patience made no answer, and Patty 
went on. 

“Mr. Downes seems a very suitable 
person—come now, Patience, you know 
he is in Parliament, and he does not 
belong to titled people: if he did, he 
wouldn’t think so much about mere 
money. I should like a title of course ”"— 
Patty put her head on one side and looked 
pensive, almost more lovely than when 
she smiled—“ but then I want a husband 
who’s rich enough of himself: I should 
only get hold of a poor spendthrift lord 
perhaps. Why,” she said with a blush, 
“vou ought to be content, Patience, I’m 
sure you've said enough to me about 
marrying a poor man.” The blush 
changed into a frown ; she remembered 
that Paul Whitmore was Nuna’s hus- 
bard now. 
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“T advised you not to marry that 
young artist who had nothing to offer you 
but himself; but indeed, Patty, you 
shouldn’t do anything hasty, you might 
perhaps do much better than this Mr. 
Downes.” 

She turned away as she spoke ; some- 
thing told her she would never influence 
Patty by contradiction. 

Next morning at breakfast an ex- 
quisite bouquet came for Patty, and to 
Patience’s surprise Miss Latimer insisted 
on taking a walk instead of a drive. 

Days passed on, the ladies and Mr. 
Downes met frequently, and Miss Cop- 
pock’s opposition grew. She did not 
mean Patty to marry just yet; she was 
determined she should not marry Mr. 
Downes. She could maintain a dogged, 
sullen resistance to the acquaintance, but 
she had no power to cope openly with 
Patty ; she grew more and more silent 
and determined : if she could have man- 
aged it, she would have carried Miss 
Latimer away by force. 

“We are to visit the old town to- 
day,” said Patty, one morning. “ Mr. 
Downes will meet us at the Grande 
Place. Now, Patience, do try and be a 
little more cheerful—I can’t fancy what 
makes you so dull and quiet.” 

“T’m tired of Brussels.” Patience 
spoke wearily, and Patty smiled. 

“ Ah, well, we shan’t stay here much 
longer.” “You old goose,” she added 
to herself, “don’t you suppose I know 
what's the matter with you, and don’t 
you suppose he’ll follow us wherever we 
go now?” 

When they came home from visiting 
the old town, Miss Coppock felt 
strangely tired. She lay down ona sofa, 
and stayed there till Patty was obliged 
to rouse her. 

“Come, you must rouse up,” she 
said: “I forgot to tell you Mr. Downes 
is coming to coffee this evening. Do 
you know he has never seen me without 
my bonnet ? and I promised he should 
come—why, Miss Coppock, Patience, 
what’s the matter?” 

At her first words Patience had sat 
up listening, but at the end she fell 
back heavily, white and faint. 


Patty rang for the semme de chambre. 
Miss Latimer had never had an illness 
in her life, and she was incredulous 
about the sufferings of others ; but when 
the good-natured Rosalie found she 
could not rouse Miss Coppock to con- 
sciousness, she ran away and fetched her 
mistress, and Augustine the cook ; and 
when all their united efforts failed to 
restore the sick lady to her usual state, 
they went ina body to Miss Latimer. 
Patty had been pacing up and down 
the saloon, in much vexation and dis- 
turbance of mind, while the trio laboured 
in Patience’s bedroom, and she grew 
alarmed when she was told she had 
better send for a doctor. 

The doctor came—an Englishman ; 
he looked hard at Patty. 

“T think I saw you in the old town 
this morning, madam.” 

“Yes, we were there.” Patty spoke 
haughtily ; she thought this man was 
neglecting his business. 

“JT had nearly warned you,” the 
doctor said, gravely, “and then I 
thought a sudden panic might be as 
harmful to you as the actual risk you 
ran. The street you were in is full of 
small-pox cases, and I feel almost sure 
your friend has taken it.” 

Patty gave an exclamation of terror, 
but the doctor signed to her imperatively 
to control herself. 

“T am not sure—I may not be quite 
sure for two days yet, perhaps longer, 
but the coincidence is remarkable with 
some symptoms I have witnessed. Keep 
yourself quiet,” he said, severely. Patty 
was wringing her hands ina fresh access 
of despair. “Even if your friend has 
the disease, she may have it slightly, 
and you have been wise in sending for 
me at once.” 

‘But I shall take it, I know I shall!” 
Patty almost shrieked ; and she put her 
hands up to her lovely face as if to 
shield it from disfigurement. 

The doctor’s lip curled ; he looked at 
Patty more attentively. 

“You cannot stay here,” he said ; “ if 
you like, I will take a lodging and pro- 
cure a seur to nurse your friend; you 
will accompany her, I suppose ?” 














“Me! Oh no, I could not; I know 
nothing about nursing ; I should only be 
in the way. I will pay you whatever you 
like for your care, if you will only take 
her away at once.” 

She put up both hands beseechingly. 

* What a lovely creature!” the doctor 
said to himself ; “it would be dreadful 
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if such a face were spoiled; and yet-——’ 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 
MARRIED. 


Nona sat in the old studio expecting 
her husband. Her needlework had 
been thrown aside, and then a book 


which she had taken up by way of 


passing the time. The words grew to 
be mere arrangements of senseless let- 
ters. Her mind was so full of Paul 
that she could not take in any outside 
thought. One day before their marriage 
he had told her that he was sadly un- 
punctual, and she had laughed, and 
had answered she loved him all the 
better : punctual men were formal, like 
Will Bright. She thought of this at 
the end of her two hours’ expectation. 

“Ah! but then I had not realized 
how dreadful it is to be away from 
him; it seems as if the room grows 
darker when he leaves it. I wonder if 
the time is as long to him when we are 
apart.” 

She gave a slight sigh. There was 
sorrow on her face, but it had not been 
brought there only by Paul’s absence. 
She had heard news since he went away 
—news which she expected, and yet 
which had troubled her. Her father’s 
marriage with Elizabeth Matthews had 
taken place two days ago. 

Miss Matthews had tried quietly, but 
steadily, to induce Nuna to listen to 
Will Bright; but Nuna had proved 
obstinate, -and, to Elizabeth’s surprise, 
Mr. Bright seemed cured of his passion. 

jut if Mr. Beaufort and his daughter 
took a walk together Elizabeth found her 
own influence over the Rector weakened, 
and Miss Matthews’ quiet, tortoise-like 
mind began to perceive that, if she 
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meant to be mistress at the Rectory, 
she must call in some aid to get rid 
of Nuna. 

She watched her more closely, and she 
felt sure that the girl was unhappy. 
Mr. Beaufort one day commented on 
his daughter’s looks to his cousin. 

“‘T believe she really does care about 
that good-for-nothing young artist,” he 
said, gloomily. 

Miss Matthews acted on this hint. 
If Nuna would not marry Will, she had 
better marry Mr. Whitmore. She ap- 
proached the subject very carefully, but 
at last she asked Nuna why she had not 
answered Mr. Whitmore’s letter. 

“ Because I said I would not ;” but 
the tone was sad, not angry, and 
Miss Matthews hoped on. It would 
have been against her principles to 
suggest directly a clandestine correspon- 
dence ; but her own feelings and wishes 
were waging war against her principles 
in a very dangerous manner. 

* By one of the strange accidents that 

so often happen in life, and which, if 
they were duly chronicled, would be far 
more marvellous than any creation of 
human fancy, Miss Matthews, coming 
home from an afternoon’s shopping in 
Guildford, saw Mr. Whitmore on the 
platform of Ashton station ; and as she 
proceeded to the Rectory in a fly, she 
saw him walking along the road to the 
village. 

Was he going to see Nuna? At least 
she could make sure that Nuna should 
see him. It has been said that Miss 
Matthews was not naturally intriguing, 
neither was she quick-witted, so that 
the part she played this evening came 
to her piecemeal, instead of as the 
plan a bolder, shrewder woman would 
have had time to construct, as she 
drove homewards. She met Nuna at 
the garden gate, and the first step 
seemed to come of itself. 

“Did you expect Mr. Whitmore, 
Nuna? he came down by the same train 
that I did.” 

Nuna stood looking at her. Hope 
and fear grew too strong for the reserve 
she had maintained towards her cousin. 
“‘Tf Mr. Whitmore calls here, do you 
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know whether he is to be admitted, 
Elizabeth? Am I to be allowed to see 
him?” It was the first time she had 
owned, openly, that her cousin was 
deeper in Mr. Beaufort’s confidence 
than she herself was, and she felt a 
rebellious bitterness to both her father 
and his adviser. 

“ No, I believe not ; he is not to’ see 
you any more ;” and then Miss Mat- 
thews stopped to consider how she could 
contrive that the lovers should meet. 
“Tf you go up the station road you might 
meet him.” She might have spared this 
suggestion. Nuna had already turned 
to the gate ; if she hesitated now, she 
gave up her last hope of seeing Paul. 
Her duty to her father was nothing to 
her love ; and she walked on fast to the 
turn in the road. 

Elizabeth’s dull brain cleared as she 
looked after her. 

“Dear me, she is gone to meet him-.;” 
and then a half-smile came on her pale 
lips at the probable result of the 
meeting. “I ought to tell Mr. Beau- 
fort, at any rate ;” and she went to his 
study and told him. 

Now, as Nuna sat waiting for her 
husband in the old quaint room in St. 
John Street, it seemed to her that one 
event had followed so fast on another 
since that meeting with Paul, that she 
was only waking up to reality; that 
which had been happening had been a 
hurried dream—scarcely a happy one. 
Mingled with the intense joy of Paul’s 
love came the remembrance of her 
father’s anger when he met her and 
her lover, or rather when he and Will 
Bright had come upon them suddenly 
in Carving’s Wood Lane. 

Paul had persuaded her to go there 
with him so as to get out of the high 
road, and time had gone by till evening 
came, and still she had stood listening 
to him. 

After that evening all had been storm 
and strife for a while. 

Her father and Elizabeth had said 
she must marry Paul; Mr. Bright was 
not the only person who had seen her 
with him in this strange clandestine 
manner. And so with little of previous 


courtship, with a haste which had a 
certain chill of foreboding in it, Nuna 
found herself standing beside Paul at 
the altar, saying the words that made 
her his for ever. Outwardly, Elizabeth 
had been kind: this had been easy when 
the Rector yielded so easily to her 
will, but still Nuna cherished anger 
against her cousin; she had been too 
simple and too pre-occupied to suspect 
the motive that had made Elizabeth be- 
friend Paul’s love, and so urge on the 
marriage, but something told her that it 
was not any sincere desire for her happi- 
ness. She felt bitterly, too, that Miss 
Matthews had destroyed all confidence 
between herself and her father. And 
now only a fortnight ago Mr. Beaufort 
had written to her announcing his 
intended marriage with Miss Matthews, 
and had asked her to be present at it ; 
then Nuna’s eyes had opened, and she 
had burst into a passion of indignant 
tears. 

Paul tried to soothe her and to induce 
her to go down to Ashton. He had 
promised to go out sketching for a day 
or two, so he could not accompany her. 
But Nuna would not go alone, and her 
husband let her decide for herself. He 
was too careless to trouble himself much 
about Mr. Beaufort’s marriage ; he knew 
that her father had never been specially 
kind to Nuna, so perhaps it was not 
surprising that she should refuse to go ; 
and then he became absorbed in arrang- 
ing his little excursion and thought no 
more about his wife’s trouble. 

Nuna was very angry still. It was an 
anger unlikely to die out soon, it had 
such a root of bitterness. If she had then 
gone down to that root, and tried to 
draw up some of its clinging fibres, or 
at least have washed them free of bitter- 
ness with. penitent tears, it might have 
been well for her; unowned, thrust 
out of sight, was the consciousness that 
if she had not neglected her father by 
her self-indulgent, dreamy ways, he 
would not have needed Elizabeth, and 
also that she had, by her own undutiful 
refusal to be present at his marriage, 
closed the door on her father’s love. 

“Tt is an insult to my own dear 
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mother’s memory,” and Nuna hardened 
herself, as she thought virtuously, 
against any relenting. 

It was a new sensation; her con- 
science protested, but she would not 
listen ; and so she took the first step in 
that process which has done so much 
to mar domestic peace—she wilfully 
hardened her own heart. 

Eight o’clock, and Paul had promised 
to return at five, and he had been gone 
three days. Oh, how could he manage 
to be happy away from her! 

A clatter of wheels, then a ringing 
and a buzz of voices. 

Nuna seemed to make one bound to 
the head of the staircase, the lower 
rooms were tenanted by strangers, and 
she was timid about going down into 
the hall; but in a minute Paul came 
rushing upstairs, his hair all ruffled 
over his eyes, but not enough to hide 
the gladness in them. 

“ My own pet!” and he nearly lifted 
Nuna off the ground. 

Oh, it was worth all the long solitary 
time she had been enduring to feel that 
she had him once more all to herself, 
with no one to come between them— 
surely this was perfect happiness! Even 
while the thought lingered, she felt 
herself suddenly released, and Paul 
drew a step or two away. 

“O Stephen, I forgot you, I declare. 
Nuna! here’s Stephen Pritchard, come 
home at last.” 

Nuna wished Mr. Pritchard had 
stayed in Italy, or anywhere away from 
St. John Street. How mistaken she had 
been, to fancy she liked this talking, 
self-asserting man, who positively con- 
tradicted Paul himself. 

She felt cross with him and with 
herself for being affected by his pre- 
sence. Paul looked at her; he was 
struck by her unusual silence, and Mr. 
Pritchard saw the look, and smiled. 

“The honeymoon is over,” he said to 
himself ; “I expect Paul wishes he had 
not been in such a hurry.” 

“What made you so late?” Nuna 
roused herself to speak. 

“ That’s right, Mrs. Whitmore, call 
him to account,” 
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Paul appeared to be very busy with 
his gaselier. “Am I late?” he said. 

Nuna felt in a moment that he was 
vexed. 

If they had been alone, she would 
have put her arms round his neck and 
have kissed him, but she could not do 
this before Stephen; she looked up 
quickly, there was a satirical smile on 
Mr. Pritchard’s face. 

“He will think Paul and I are not 
happy together,” she thought, in a ner- 
vous, vexed way. 

* No, indeed, I am not calling Paul to 
account, only I was afraid some accident 
had happened to the train.” 

“ And suppose I hadn’t come home at 
all?” said Paul, laughing. 

Nuna laughed too, she had not the 
slightest fear that her husband was in 
earnest. 

“ Oh, I knew better than that, I knew 
you would keep your promise.” 

Paul turned round and looked.at her ; 
something in his face troubled Nuna. 

“ Well,” he said, gravely, “it was a 
very near shave—if we had lost this 
train, we should have stayed all night.” 

“Then I should have sat up till you 
came in !” 

Paul did not answer; he thought 
Nuna silly to prolong this talk before 
Stephen Pritchard. 

Nuna felt uncomfortable ; she got up 
and began to clear the table of her work 
and books, to get out of the range of 
Mr. Pritchard’s watchfulness, 

Paul was a genius, but he could be 
silly sometimes. His artist friends had 
laughed at his anxiety to get home, and 
had said he was afraid of a lecture, and 
he had told himself that nothing he 
could do or say would ever seem wrong 
or vexatious to his sweet, loving wife. 
It was specially vexatious that she 
should have called him to account be- 
fore such a watchful scoffer as Stephen 
Pritchard. 

One of his abstracted fits mastered 
him, and but for Mr. Pritchard, the 
supper would have been very silent. 

“T have heard from Ashton,” said 
Nuna at last. 

“From your father?” 
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“Oh no, only the announcement of 
the marriage in the paper.” 

“Well, it is a good thing over.” 
Paul spoke carelessly ; he was thinking 
of something else, and Nuna felt 
wounded. 

It is very strange that men and 
women—at any rate till bitter experi- 
ence has forced them to open their 
eyes—rarely use the sense of their own 
peculiarities of disposition in inter- 
preting their neighbours. Some of us 
are ready enough to decide that because 
we should not act in such and such a 
manner, therefore our fellows are in- 
correct for so acting; but dreamy, 
unobservant people, like Nuna, are 
somewhat blind to outward character- 
istics, and are apt to rouse from 
their reveries into a timid, frightened 
belief that the gravity of their com- 
panion is caused by displeasure or in- 
difference, instead of its being more 
frequently the result of a pre-occupa- 
tion resembling their own. 

Nuna tried to talk to Mr. Pritchard, 
but the fear of having displeased Paul 
weighed down her spirits. 

Her husband noticed her silence. She 
was tired, he thought. 

“Don’t you sit up, Nuna,” and he rose 
and lit her candle. ‘‘ Stephen and I shall 
be late, I dare say.” 

There was no help for it; she had to 
say good night, without even a word 
alone to her husband. 

“T shall not go to bed,” she said 
decidedly, as soon as she had closed the 
double doors that shut off her room 
from the studio; “that hateful man 
can’t stay here ali night.” 

And at the same moment Pritchard 
was saying to Paul, “I say, old fellow, 
don’t let Mrs. Whitmore sit up; I’m 
not going to bed this hour or more : 
come across to my rooms, they are quite 
close, you know, we shall be snugger 
there.” 

Paul hesitated, but he was not going 
to be laughed at by Pritchard. 

“T’ll follow you in a minute,” he said, 
and as soon as Mr. Pritchard had de- 
parted he went to find Nuna. 

“T say, darling, go to bed, and go to 


sleep as fast as you can; I’m going to 
smoke a pipe with Stephen, and he may 
keep me talking.” 

When she saw her husband, Nuna 
had only thought of asking him not to 
be angry with her; but this announce- 
ment, added to his frank, cheerful manner, 
changed her in an instant; the only 
excuse to be made for her is that she 
had been overwrought by the separation 
from Paul and sorrow at her father’s 
marriage. 

“Oh, Paul,” she said, reproachfully, 
going away again! and I have not had 
you a minute to myself.” 

She had thrown her arms round him 
while she spoke, but he drew back. 
Men like Paul are not to be scolded into 
tenderness. Nuna looked up, and saw 
the same expression that had troubled 
her on his first arrival. 

“T] thought you were different to other 
women, Nuna—nobler and free from 
pettiness—but you are all alike ; you all 
make this mistake of supposing that 
men like to be managed. ‘There, don’t 
be silly.”” He leant down and kissed the 
face she had hidden in her hands. “ I’m 
only joking ; there never was such a little 
darling, was there? Good night!” He 
took her into his arms and whispered 
tender, loving nonsense. “Get to sleep 
as fast as you can,” he said, and he left 
the room. 


“ce 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
PATIENCE’S STORY. 


“Gone away!” and then Patience 
Coppock murmured to herself, “ gone 
away without caring what became of me, 
whether I lived or died.” 

“Yes, mademoiselle,”’ was the calm 
answer; and Patience shrank from the 
quiet, observant eyes fixed on her altered 
face, and passed on up the stairs. 

* Mademoiselle will find a letter from 
Madame on the table in the salon, and 
if she requires any aitendance Made- 
moiselle will be kind enough to tell me 
now.” 

This being a discreet hint that 
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Mademoiselle Louise intended to take 
the rest of the evening for her own 
amusement, Patience said sullenly she 
would have coffee and something to eat 
with it, and then she went into the 
salon. 

Louise had opened the door for Miss 


Coppock to pass in. She stood on the 


landing with a marked expression of 


dislike on her placid face—placid all 
but the eyes, and these at times sug- 
gested that the placidity was a mask, 
and that Mademoiselle Louise had som: 
qualities in common with a cat. 

“It is inconceivable,” she said to her- 
self, “that a beautiful young lady like 
Madame should carry about with her 
anything so ugly—so unattractive— 
Miss Coppock is like a grey shadow. 
She was always ugly, but she is horrible 
with those holes in her face. Ah, Madame 
was in the right to depart before her 
arrival. Ja foi, I wish she had died, it 
is embarrassing to serve such a person. 
She is not much more than a servant, 
and yet it is necessary to serve her- 
cela m'embéte!” Having softened her 
feelings by expressing them, Louise went 
to the kitchen to see after coffee. 

Patience looked round the charming 
little room. ‘Traces of Patty’s presence 
lingered there still. A parasol lay on 
one of the couches, and exquisite 
flowers, faded now, had been placed in 
the different vases. 

Patience had travelled a long way. 
She was sick for want of food, faint too 
from weariness, for, in her anxiety to 
rejoin Patty, she had undertaken the 
journey from Brussels to Paris before 
her strength was sufficiently restored ; 
but before she thought of resting herself 
her eyes roamed hungrily about the 
room for Patty’s letter. ‘There were so 
many little tables, and these were so 
covered with the exquisite little treasures 
Patty had lately collected, that Miss 
Coppock did not at once see the letter. 
She found it at last under a china dog, 
and she snatched at it so eagerly that 
the dog fell and was broken to fragments. 

Sut Patience took no heed of the dog. 
She tore open the scented envelope, 
heedless of the gold and silver crest it 
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bore, and if she had heeded this it 
would not have prepared her for the 
news inside. Miss Coppock knew that 
Patty had talked of setting up a crest 
and a motto of herown. Poor Patience ! 
she had looked red enough on her 
arrival, with thatredness which small-pox 
leaves as the brand of its recent presence ; 
but as she stood beside the little table 
she grew almost purple while she read. 


“Dear Miss Coprocx,—You will 
see by my leaving this letter for you 
that I have thought of you in your 
By the time you get it, I 
hope you will be quite well again, 
and that you have escaped being 
marked or disfigured. I hope the 
doctor and the nurse did their duty by 
you ; they ought to have, for I paid them 
well. I wonder what you will think of 
my news? Perhaps 1 ought to say I 
am sure you will be glad to learn that 
I am really settled for life. 1 married 
our friend Mr. Downes two hours ago 
at the Embassy. In fact, I write this 
while I am changing my dress, before 
we start on our marriage tour. No use 
in telling you where we are going—and 
besides, the route is not made out. 
Madame de Mirancourt says if I do not 
leave off writing there will not be time 
to put on my bonnet and mantle 
properly. It was very naughty of you 
to fall ill and miss my wedding—my 
dress is charming, white satin and point 
d’Alencon—however, De Mirancourt has 
done her best to supply your place, poor 
old thing. She came to Brussels at 
once when I telegraphed for her. It was 
very awkward being left in that sudden 
way without a chaperon. I suppose you 
will remain in Paris until I write again ? 
I shall probably require you to go on to 
London before we return, You will hear 
from me in a fortnight. Enclosed you 
will find a cheque for your expenses. 

“T am, dear Miss Coppock, 

“ Your sincere friend, 
“ ELeanora Martua Downes,” 


absence. 


Have you sometimes watched fire- 
works till the grand jinale comes, and 
then tried to see at one glance the vivid 
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tongues of many-coloured flames that 
dart skywards out of a glowing mass 
below? You cannot distinguish one 
from another ; in the endeavour to see 
each distinctly, they become blended 
and confused. Anger, mortification, fear, 
sorrow, and worse feelings than those, 
lightened out successively on the dull, 
red face, till it grew hideous with the 
storm, yet the feelings were so blended 
that it was difficult to mark them all. 
Patience threw down the letter and 
trampled it into the velvet carpet ; she 
clenched her poor worn hands in impo- 
tent fury, and then she looked fiercely 
round the room with those sunken eyes, 
from which all beauty of colour and 
light had departed, as if she hoped to 
find something which might help her to 
revenge herself. 

Miss Coppock felt that she had been 
treated with the most selfish unkindness; 
but that was nothing compared to the 


baulking of her carefully laid plans, of 


her resolution that Patty should not 
marry till she had got firmer hold of her, 
and still more her fixed determination 
that, come what might, Patty should not 
marry Mr. Downes. 

“T knew she was selfish, but then it 
seemed natural her head should turn a 
bit, but I didn’t think she was sly—I 
couldn’t have thought it of her. If it 
had been anything but small-pox ; I 
could think she made me ill on purpose 
to get me out of the way. Why is she 
to have everything and me nothing?” 

She sank down in one of the luxurious 
chairs panting with exhaustion. Poor, 
worn creature ! contrasting her lot with 
Patty’s, it seemed a hard one ; and yet 
at the outset Patience Coppock had 
started along the road of life with fairer 
prospects than any that seemed likely to 
open to Patty Westropp. Patience had 
been very handsome, though she had 
lacked the natural grace, the charm that 
doubled Patty’s loveliness ; but Patience 
had not been born to hard work, she had 
been a farmer’s daughter with servants 
of her own, a horse at her disposal, 
and bonnets and gowns at will. At 
seventeen these fair prospects had been 
overcast : her father sank all his savings 


in a mine on the estate of his landlord ; 
the mine went to ruin, proprietor and 
tenant along with it, and at seventeen 
Patience found herself alone in the 
world, without anything that she could 
call her own except her wearing apparel 
and a trifle of pocket-money. At this 
time of her life she was honest and inde- 
pendent, and she felt crushed with 
shame at learning the amount of her 
father’s debts. His sudden death brought 
the knowledge without any warning. 

“T will pay them off,” the girl said 
to herself, with the daring hardihood 
of ignorance ; she had not yet learned 
how hard an oyster the world proves to 
the unknown and the friendless, 

Her first experience was brief and 
bitter, and, like many another first ex- 
perience, it dyed the years that followed 
with one ineffaceable hue. 

A rich lady in the neighbourhood, 
the wife of the owner of a large estate 
called Hatchhurst, wanted some one 
rather better than a nursemaid to teach 
her children to read; they were babies 
still in the nursery. Spite of her resolve 
to clear her father’s name, the girl’s 
pride rose: she would not accept the 
offered post unless she had a room 
allotted to herself ; she refused to asso- 
ciate with the nurses. The lady de- 
murred, and finally yielded, in her heart 
thinking all the better of Miss Clayton 
for her request, a request which pos- 
sibly produced the girl’s ruin. 

Patience went to Hatchhurst, and for 
a few weeks all went well with her; her 
little charges were fairly tractable, and 
she did not see much of them; their 
mother wished them to have some hours 
of play in the nursery. 

“This will give you plenty of spare 
time, Miss Clayton,” the condescending 
lady added ; “time which you may de- 
vote to your own improvement.” 

When Patience was alone again, she 
looked at her handsome face in the 
glass, and told herself she needed no 
improvement. 

Her employers went away on a round 
of country visits; they were to return 
in three weeks to meet the heir of the 
property, the eldest son by a former 





















marriage; he would be independent 
of his father when he came of age, his 
mother’s large property coming direct to 
him. 

He was just twenty, and was supposed 
to be spending the long vacation in 
Italy and Switzerland with a Cambridge 
tutor. 

Two days after his parents had set 
out on their visiting tour he returned 
home alone. There were no old servants 
at Hatchhurst. Its new mistress was an 
imperious dame, very jealous of any- 
thing that recalled her predecessor. Her 
first act had been the dismissal of the 
household, most of which had known 
the young squire as a child. He did 
not care for his little brothers ; he found 
no well-remembered face to welcome 
him, but he soon discovered that his 
step-mother had provided him with 
pleasant pastime in her nursery gover- 
ness. 

He met Patience in the garden at first 
by chance, then, after a day or so, by ap- 
pointment. At home Patience had been 
allowed to associate freely with the young 
men who came to see her father. Her 
mother had died years ago. She had been 
unused to restraint, and when the young 
master of Hatchhurst asked permission 
to come and hear her sing in her little 
schoolroom she admitted him gladly. 
Then came for Patience two short weeks 
of glowing happiness—happiness in 
which no dream of the future seemed 
too unreal, too bright, for fulfilment. 
She loved for the first time, and she was 
beloved. The love was not equal. 
Patience had a heart, and she loved 
with all the strength of womanhood. 
In return, she got that sort of boyish 
worship which goes by the name of calf- 
love, and which is as easily extinguished 
as any other newly-kindled fire. The 
young lovers were very happy and very 
innocent—neither of them looked for- 
ward—neither of them guessed that they 
were suspected and watched. 

It had oozed out through Mrs. Robins, 
the abigail, before she went away with 
her mistress, that Miss Clayton had in- 
sisted on having a separate sitting-room 
and a separate table from the nurses, 
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Thenceforth her doom was sealed ; she 
was an upstart, sure to go wrong. Mrs. 
Caxton, the head nurse, and her two 
handmaids, only waited their mistress’s 
return to report Miss Clayton’s “ dis- 
graceful goings on with the young 
master.” 

One evening the lovers were seated 
as usual in the schoolroom, the young 
squire’s arm was round Patience’s slender 
waist, and she had hidden her blushing 
face on his shoulder while he repeated 
over and over again that, if she would 
only keep true to him, he would marry 
her as soon as he was of age. 

“Only a year, my darling, no one 
can part us then; I g 

Patience never heard the end; the 
door was flung open, and she saw a 
confused crowd of angry and malicious 
faces. 

She had an uncertain remembrance 
of being taken to her bedroom by Mrs. 
Caxton, and of seeing her clothes and 
possessions packed; but she did not 
completely recover her senses till she 
found herself driving leisurely along the 
road in the grand carriage which had 
just brought home the mistress of 
Hatchhurst. Then Miss Clayton rea- 
lized that she had been turned out of 
the house in disgrace. 

“T am lost, ruined! oh, what will 
become of me?” But as she drove on 
this panic of shame lessened ; resent- 
ment came instead; she had been 
cruelly, unjustly treated. 

“T have done nothing wrong, nothing 
to justify this; I gave my love in re- 
turn for his; there is no harm in that. 
Ah, I have only got to trust Maurice ; 
he will take care of me.” 

But meantime she would not be car- 
ried away tamely, and she put her head 
out of the window and asked the coach- 
man where he was taking her. 

He named a town a few miles off, 
but he spoke so familiarly that Patience 
shrank back into the carriage in a fresh 
paroxysm of shame. 

The coachman set her down at a 
quiet little inn; he went into the 
entrance-way with her and gave the 
landlady a note, and then he drove away. 
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‘You'll have a letter to-morrow, 
Miss,” he said, before he went. 

The letter came; it was written as to 
a stranger. It commented severely on 
the deceitful and disgraceful conduct of 
Miss Clayton, who had, the writer said, 
utterly destroyed her own reputation; 
but it was added, that regard for a 
friendless orphan induced Mrs. Downes 
to try and save Miss Clayton from going 
further astray: enclosed was a note of 
introduction to a reformatory for young 
women in the town to which Patience 
had been taken; enclosed also was the 
amount due to her for salary. 

Patience tore the letter into fragments. 
She waited on in hopes of seeing her 
lover, but time passed and no letter 
came. 

She left the inn, and got herself 
a cheap lodging in another part of 
the town. A _ milliner’s apprentice 
lodged in the same house, and through 
this girl Patience found employment. 
At the milliner’s she worked at she 
heard her own story spoken of—she had 
taken the precaution to change her 
name—she heard, too, that her lover 
had gone abroad again. One day the 
mistress of Hatchhurst came to her em- 
ployer’s, and before Patience had time 
to escape she was seen and recognized. 

The lady was too valuable a customer 
to offend, and Patience was again dis- 
missed without a character. 

She was discouraged, almost broken- 
hearted, but still faith in her lover's 
constancy and her own independence 
supported her. 

She went to London, and after some 
struggles which brought her face to face 
with want, she again got employment 
at a milliner’s, 

“T have learned the trade,” she said, 
“and it is more amusing than teaching ; 
and besides, one can get work without a 
character at this time of year.” 

But there were among Patience’s fel- 
low-workers girls who had lost their 
reputation in a less innocent way than 
she had, and she found herself led into 
society full of danger to a young, hand- 
some girl, 

One day she was summoned to attend 


one of the principals of the establish- 
ment in which she worked ; she was to 
carry a dress which had to be fitted. 

Just before they reached the house 
a gentleman and lady on horseback 
passed: the lady was young and beau- 
tiful, and seemed to be listening atten- 
tively to the gentleman riding beside 
her. Patience looked at the speaker’s 
face and recognized it at once. It was 
her lover ; and his eyes had never looked 
into hers as lovingly as they now strove 
to look into those of his companion. 

The girl’s spirit, chilled almost to 
death for an instant, rose to defend 
him. ‘He thinks I have forgotten 
him,” she said, ‘and men must amuse 
themselves.” 

The couple dismounted at the door- 
steps of the very mansion they were 
bound to, and as she and her employer 
waited while they passed in, Patience’s 
heart winced at the tender care her 
lover showed towards his fair * com- 
panion. : 

She was left in the hall while a 
servant ushered her employer upstairs 
and took the box she had carried. 

It seemed to Patience that this was 
the crisis of all her long-cherished 
hopes; if she missed this chance of 
a recognition, she and her lover might 
never meet again. She had writtez 
several letters to him at Hatchhurst, but 
she felt sure they had not reached his 
hands ; if she let him drift away from 
her into this great wilderness of London, 
she gave him up of her own free will. 
She sat still, calm outwardly, but so 
inwardly agitated that her heart-beats 
almost choked her. Some one was 
coming down the great staircase inte 
the inner hall in which she sat, but 
there were tall footmen close by; she 
could not speak to Maurice before them, 
and a hot flush spread over her fore- 
head; she could not be seen by him, 
sitting there like a servant. 

In a moment she had glided into the 
outer hall, a carriage was waiting, and the 
house-door stood open ; she passed out. 


When Patience found herself alone 
that night in her miserable little lodging, 
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she had that kind of tempest in her 
soul which seldom subsides without 
causing shipwreck in such a one as the 
poor vain milliner’s girl. 

She had had one moment of exquisite 
joy when she found herself in the street 
beside her lover, and then darkness had 
set in; at first Maurice tried to avoid 
her, and when he could not do this, he 
told her he thought she was ill-judged 
in seeking to renew acquaintance with 
him. He spoke kindly and gently ; 
he told her he bitterly regretted his own 
folly, and also the hasty and unfeeling 
treatment she had experienced from 
Mrs. Downes. Patience listened first 
in stupefied surprise ; then in a sort of 
sullen despair; then, when she thought 
he was leaving her, desperation forced 
her into one last effort to regain his 
love. 

“Oh, Maurice,” she cried out passion- 
ately, “if you don’t love me, I shall die! 
Why did you make me love you?” 

Maurice grew white with vexation: 
Patience’s words could almost have 
been heard on the opposite pavement, 
and he saw people coming towards 
them. 

He pulled out a card-case and held 
out his card to her. 

“Tf I can be of any assistance to 
you,” he said in a hurried, vexed tone, 
“vou can write to that address; but I 
must refuse to see you again.” 

Patience found herself standing alone 
with the card in her hand. 

“Here, young woman,” said one of 
the tall footmen, from the top of the 
steps ; “your mistress is asking what’s 
become of you.” 

“Write to him! ask him for assist- 
ance!” The unhappy girl felt as if 
no depth of misery could wring such 
a meanness from her. All this went 
through her brain as she stood alone in 
her miserable little room. 

In the midst of her frenzy of passion 
and despair, came a tap at the door. 
One of her companions had come to visit 
her; she had brought tickets for the 
theatre. She was the worst among 
Patience’s fellow-workers, and the girl 
had always refused to go about with 
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her; but to-night she welcomed any 
escape from herself. She went, and let 
her companion take her where she 
pleased. 

Then came those months in Patience’s 
life of which she had ever since been 
trying to hide the traces—a brief epoch 
of sin and luxury. When this came to 
an end, she found herself placed in the 
business at Guildford as Miss Coppock, 
from London. 

She had never been taught thrift, and 
the chequered life she had led since her 
father’s death had not been likely to 
foster any regularity of mind or thought. 
And thus her life had grown into one 
continual stream of embarrassment and 
subterfuge, backed by the gloomy, haunt- 
ing mists of the past. Patience felt no 
power now to live down evil repute. 
Her independence had left her when she 
yielded up her innocence. The aim of 
her life was to hide away that which she 
had been, and to keep up the fiction of 
her new-name. When she thought of 
Maurice, it was with bitter anger ; his 
desertion had thrown her into the frenzy 
which had led to her ruin. And yet, 
when at last she saw him again—her 
Maurice—changed into a calm, self- 
possessed man of middle age, Patience’s 
heart grew strangely soft, and she felt 
as if she could lay down her life to 
serve him. 

For, face to face with Maurice Downes, 
her shame seemed overwhelming ; and 
by that extraordinary process of reason- 
ing, or morbidity, which only exists in 
unselfish women, Patience shifted the 
blame of her fall wholly to herself. It 
seemed to her that her lover had not 
been as actually faithless as she had— 
he was still unmarried. He did not 
recognize her, but his presence crushed 
her with shame, and she longed to escape 
from the avenging memories it roused 
to torture her. 

And now, in this letter of Patty’s, had 
come the climax of her misery. The 
man she still loved, with a strong un- 
dying love, had joined his life to Patty’s— 
to a girl who, as Patience knew too well, 
had no love for him ; who merely looked 
on him as something annexed to herself, 
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a something necessary to the part she 
meant to play in the world, but a some- 
thing for which Mr. Downes, personally, 
was not more desirable than any other 
landholder of equal position. 

The poor wretched sinner crouched 
lower and lower on the sofa, and again 
the heartbroken cry sounded— 

“Q God! is she to have everything— 
everything ?” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
CLOUDS. 


Meantime life in the old studio at St. 
John Street was not gliding on as 
smoothly as life is always supposed to 
glide at the end of three-volume novels, 
when a loving hero and heroine are 
made one. 

Doctors, and those who are freely 
admitted into domestic life, tell us that 
the first year of marriage is usually the 
most troubled. This may depend on 
the amount of intimacy which has pre- 
viously existed between the newly- 
married pair, and also on the power 
possessed by the wife, not only of con- 
forming herself to her husband’s wishes, 
but of so projecting herself into his 
character, that she knows, as if by 
instinct, how best to please him. 

In some women, love will do this ; in 
others, where love is quieter, less intense, 
it may be the result of extreme unsel- 
fishness. 

It was especially sad for such a nature 
as Nuna’s that her marriage had been so 
hurried. 

Paul was not a man to be read by 
ordinary rules; and, spite of her love, 
Nuna’s timidity and want of observation 
came in the way of the thorough con- 
fidence which a less shrinking woman 
would have attained to. 

When Paul went off into long hours 
of reverie, Nuna tried at first to rouse 
him, and then, getting short, indifferent 
answers, she grew to fancy she had vexed 
him. Sometimes she took courage and 
asked him what she had done, and then 
he answered playfully, and sunshine came 


again. With him, sitting near him, 
even through long hours of silence, she 
was happy, happy as a loving woman 
can be; but in his frequent absences she 
tormented herself. He went away to 
work, she knew that; but she was 
jealous of work, of anything that took 
him away. 

Did Paul love her? Was she enough 
for his happiness ? 

“ Ah, if I were, he would be content 
to stay at home with me instead of 
going off alone with that hateful Mr. 
Pritchard.” 

And at this time of his life, if Paul 
had been questioned, he would have 
said that it was only from habit that he 
spent so much time away from home— 
habit, and a certain undefined dread that 
haunts some men lest they should yield 
up liberty of action. He might, at 
the expense of some trouble, have 
done this work, the copy of a picture 
Pritchard had brought from Italy, at 
home; it was by his wish that they 
lived at the studio in St. John Street. 
Mr. Beaufort had said that it would be 
better for Nuna to have a small house 
near at hand, and thus be altogether 
freed from studio life and society ; but 
when Paul told Nuna this would in- 
volve separation except at meal-times, 
she was eager to live entirely in the 
quaint old house. 

“T don’t want a drawing-room or any 
conventional arrangement,” she had 
said ; “I only want to be always with 
you and to see you paint.” 

It was winter-time again. Nuna had 
stayed indoors all day shivering instead 
of bracing her nerves and her limbs by 
taking a walk. She was shy of going 
out alone. Paul often took her out 
“between the lights,” but to-day, directly 
after dinner, he had disappeared, and 
had not said where he was going. 

Nuna wrote occasionally to her 
father, but she never mentioned Eliza- 
beth’s name in her letters, so it was no 
wonder that Mr. Beaufort’s answers 
grew short and cold, and only came at 
long intervals. 

“Tf one could begin everything all 
over again,” thought Nuna—“I wish I 
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had not been cross and stiff about the 
marriage. Now I suppose Elizabeth 
will never forgive me, and I can’t begin 
all at once to be different. With Paul 
too, if we had just one little quarrel— 
only one—and never any more after, it 
would be much better than all these 
private miseries of mine; we should get 
everything clear and straight for ever.” 

Doubtful, Nuna ; if strife gets let into 
Eden, there is no saying that he will 
ever entirely quit it. 

Paul came in presently. Coming in out 
of the brightly lit hall the room looked 
cheerless and darker than it really was. 

“< Sitting in darkness, eh ?—and, dar- 
ling, scarcely any fire — you 
monkey !” 

Paul spoke good-humouredly, and 
returned her kisses as he spoke ; but he 
felt that this was not quite the reception 
he ought to have had on a cold winter's 
night after a hard day’s work. He 
made no complaint, but instead of 
petting Nuna as much as she expected 
him to pet her, he stirred the fire 
vigorously, lit the gas, and then turned 
to go into his dressing-room to get his 
slippers. 

But Nuna was awake now and tho- 
roughly penitent. 

“Oh, stay, please, don’t go yourself, 
darling—oh, anybody but me would have 
got them ready.” 

But Paul put her back in her chair 
with a strong hand, and fetched the 
slippers himself. 

When he came back Nuna was crying. 

“Ah, Paul,” she sobbed, “what a 
horrid, uncomfortable wife I am ; how 
sorry you must be you ever married me!” 
And then she hid her face on his 
shoulder. 

“T don't know that you ought to be 
blamed,” said Paul. “ You might have 
thought I should go out again to Prit- 
chard’s and smoke as usual, but I shan’t 
be doing that for some time to come. 
In fact, I believe you'll have such a 
benefit of me, pet, that you'll wish 
Stephen back again—he’s going to Spain.” 

Nuna threw her arms round her 
husband and kissed him till he was 
fairly startled at her vehemence. 
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“Oh, Iam so glad,” she murmured ; 
“oh, so glad he’s going.” 

“Poor Stephen! Why, Nuna, I'd 
no idea you were such a little hater.” 

“T shouldn’t hate him if he were 
anybody else’s friend ;” she felt ashamed 
of her words. 

“Then you only hate him because he 
loves me, eh, Nuna; is that it ?” 

“No, no; I am not so wicked. I 
suppose I can’t bear you to love any- 
body but me.” 

Paul kept silence, he was thinking ; 
but as Nuna nestled closer to him she 
felt his chest heave as if the thoughts 
were raising some amount of tumult. 

“Turn your face to the fire,” he said, 
presently. 

“No, the light does not reach your 
eyes ; kneel down, facing me—so :” he 
looked searchingly into her deep, loving 
eyes. “Do you know what I am look- 
ing for, darling ?” 

“No;” her voice trembled with a 
vague fear. 

**T was looking to see if I could find 
any jealousy in your eyes, Nuna I 
always say you are unlike other women ; 
you have no petty, carping fancies ; 
but you mustn’t let jealousy get into a 
corner of that tender heart of yours, or 
you'll make us both miserable.” 

She took his hand between hers, 
kissed it, and then laid her face on it. 

“ But, Paul, can one be jealous with- 
out knowing it? If I were jealous in that 
way, you would not despise me for it, 
would you?” 

“T don’t know,” Paul spoke gravely. 
“T have always shrunk from jealousy ; 
my mother said no true woman could be 
Nuna shivered. ‘Come, 
little woman”— Paul smiled at her—* I 
want a song.” 

“Yes, in a minute, darling; only I 
must ask one more question.” This 
was the talk she wanted, and she was 
hungry to go on with it; she could not 
bear to leave off, just when a few 
moments more would lay all her haunt- 
ing ghosts. 

“ Not half a syllable ;” he broke away 
from her and went up to the piano, 
which stood now opposite the window, 
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between the dressing-room door and 
that leading to the staircase. ‘I’ve 
been working hard all day and I’m too 
tired to argue, I want nothing but 
rest. I’ve no doubt you'll sing me to 
sleep.” 

She went at once and sang him one 
song after another. She had a sweet, 
rich voice, and it had been carefully 
trained—trained to that exquisite sim- 
plicity which marks out the true mu- 
sician from the pretender, if, indeed, 


simplicity is not always the badge of 


true merit. 

While Nuna was singing the servant 
came in with a note. 

Paul took it, but he did not open it ; 
he was listening to Nuna. She was 
singing the same ballad which had so 
charmed him the night he dined at 
the parsonage, the night which had 
revealed Nuna to him in a new charac- 
ter. Then there had been an intensity 
of feeling which had thrilled through 
him while he listened, but now it 
seemed to him there was a passionate 
significance in the mournful words as 
she breathed them. 

“Come here, darling.” 

He took her in his arms and thanked 
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her fondly for the pleasure she had 
given him. Nuna was too happy to 
speak, too happy for anything that 
might disturb this delight. She had 
Paul all to herself again, to worship 
and make an idol of to her heart’s 
content. 

It seemed to her as if the evening 
had flown when she found how late it 
was. 

As soon as she left the room Paul 
sat down to write letters, and in 
clearing the table to make room for this 
he came upon the note he had thrown 
aside and forgotten. 

He opened it, read it, and then flung 
it into the grate, after noting down the 
address. 

It was merely a commission to paint 
a portrait, a lady’s portrait, Mrs. Downes 
of Park Lane. 

“ Downes—never heard of her. There 
was a Lady Downes, I remember—never 
mind, she is some swell or other, no 
doubt.” 

He went on with his work; the only 
comment he made on the note was: 

“T hope it is an old woman; they 
sit the best; the young ones haven't a 
notion of keeping still.” 


To be continued. 
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OSSIAN,? 





BY PRINCIPAL SHAIRP, OF THE UNITED COLLEGE, ST, ANDREW'S. 


Osstanis alive again. Knocked downand 
trampled on by the dogmatic and domi- 
neering Johnson ; kicked to the door as 
Celt and savage by Celt-hating Pinkerton ; 
plucked to pieces as plagiarist and char- 
latan by Malcolm Laing; scorned by 
Wordsworth ; disowned even by Walter 
Scott, thenceforth scouted by the literary 
world as a byword for impostor, here once 
more stands the old blind bard resurgent, 
knocking at the doors of literature, and 
demanding to have his claims recon- 
sidered by an age more conversant than 
the last with primeval poetry, and 
more keen-seeing into its nature and 
conditions. He reappears in two splen- 
did quartos, with the Gaelic on one 
page, and a literal English translation, 
line by line, on the other ; Macpherson’s 
translation at the foot of the page ; the 
whole carefully annotated, and the origin 
and authenticity of the poems rediscussed 
in a very candid preface, by the Rev. A. 
Clerk, of Kilmallie, one of the best of 
living Gaelic scholars. At the first rise 
of the Ossianic controversy, the two 
contending parties stood apart, with no 
common ground on which they could 
meet, and therefore with no possibility 
of agreement. On the one side were 
the English scholars and critics of the 
day, versed more or less in the Greek, 
Latin, and English classics, equipped 
with the common canons of criticism 
then in vogue, but not knowing one 
word of Gaelic, entirely ignorant of 
Celtic life and antiquities, thoroughly 
despising these, and wholly ignorant 
of the other primeval literatures of 
Europe or Asia. On the other side 


1 “The Poems of Ossian, in the original 
Gaelic, with a literal translation into English, 
and a Dissertation on the Authenticity of the 
Poems.” By the Rey. Archibald Clerk, Minis- 
ter of Kilmallie. Two vols. Edinburgh : 
William Blackwood and Sons. 
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stood the Highland tacksmen and 
ministers, asserting that they had known 
Ossian’s Poems from their youth, had 
heard many of Macpherson’s finest pas- 
sages repeated, long before his translation 
appeared, by persons who could not 
speak English, and who could not read 
either English or Gaelic. Yet most 
of these men who knew Ossian so well, 
knew little of other literatures, and 
nothing of scholarship or the canons 
of criticism. In controversy with the 
learned men of the day they were like 
natives who come on with stones and 
staves against mailed champions armed 
with shield and spear. But the thing 
which swayed the controversy more than 
evidence or criticism was national pre- 
judice, which then ran high. The High- 
landers, feeling as assured of the reality 
of the Ossianic poetry as they were of 
their own existence, were likely enough 
to make too unguarded and undiscrimi- 
nating statements. The English «itté- 
rateurs, strongly prejudiced against 
everything Scottish, as soon as they did 
not receive the exact amount and kind 
of proof which they demanded, met the 
whole thing with stubborn denial, and 
set it down as a Celtic lie. One can 
hardly conceive a more ludicrous, if it 
were not a humiliating spectacle, than 
the great Dr. Johnson going his rounds 
among the poor Hebridean ministers, 
many of whom only half understood his 
English tongue, cross-questioning, hec- 
toring, brow-beating, and confounding 
the abashed Celts, and then coming off 
with the triumphant declaration that he 
had not met one man in all his travels 
who had dared assert that he could 
repeat one poem of Macpherson’s Ossian. 
One had hoped that this kind of in- 
sufferable arrogance had, after a century, 
died out. But one regrets to see proofs 
reappearing that the arrogant bigotry of 
I 
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Johnson is not yet extinct even among 
some English, orat least Sassenach, critics. 

The attempt to arrive at the real truth 
with regard to the Ussianic poems is dif- 
ficult enough in itself, without being 
made more difficult, or rather impossible, 
by importing into it national prejudice 
or ignorant sneers. Unless these things 
are laid aside, and an endeavour made to 
weigh evidence calmly, if possible dis- 
passionately, the problem becomes hope- 
less. It will, perhaps, facilitate the in- 
quiry to state once more, as concisely as 
possible, the history of the whole 
question. Since 1761, when Ossian 
first burst on the gaze of astonished 
Europe, fresh from James McPherson’s 
hands, the controversy has gone through 
three stages, which I shall try to de- 
scribe as briefly as I can. 

I. To all who have ever paid 
attention to the Ossianic question 
the origin of McPherson’s book is a 
thrice-told tale. But for the sake of 
clearness it must be once more re-told. 
In 1759, Home, the author of “‘ Douglas,” 
happened to forgather at Moffat with 
James McPherson, a Badenoch youth, 
then employed as tutor in a genile- 
man’s family. Their conversation turn- 
ing on the remains of old Gaelic poetry, 
McPherson said that he possessed some 
fragments in the original Gaelic. Home, 
having induced him to translate these, 
took them with him to Edinburgh, 
showed them to his literary friends 
there, among whom were Drs. Blair and 
Ferguson, and Principal Robertson. 
These greatly admired the pieces ; and 
McPherson having been persuaded to 
translate all he had, the translations, 
fifteen in number, with a brief preface by 
Dr. Blair, were published in June 1760, 
under the title of “‘Fragments of Ancient 
Poetry, collected in the Highlands of 
Scotland.” The “ Fragments” struck a 
new note, and startled the literary 
world into admiration and surprise. 
A subscription was got up, on the 
strength of which McPherson set off 
on a raid through the Western High- 
lands, to collect all the remains he could 
find of ancient poetry. During a great 
portion of this journey he was ac- 
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companied by two countrymen of his 
own, Mr. Lachlan MePherson of Strath- 
mashie, a native of Badenoch, and 
Ewan McPherson, formerly a school- 
master in Badenoch, both of whom 
were better Gaelic scholars than 
himself. He was afterwards joined 
and assisted by another Gaelic scholar, 
Captain Alexander Morrison. When 
this journey of search was over, James 
McPherson returned in autumn to his 
native Badenoch, and came to the house 
of the Rev. Mr. Gallie there, laden with 
fragments of ancient poetry taken 
down from oral recitation, and also 
with some ancient MSS. which he 
had received from Clan Ranald and other 
persons in the Hebrides. In Badenoch 
he remained with the same friends 
during the early months of winter, 
preparing and arranging the Gaelic 
materials collected in the tour of the 
preceding summer. In January 1761 
he went to Edinburgh, where he re- 
mained some time in constant com- 
munication with Blair and with Fer- 
guson also, while engaged in trans- 
lating his Gaelic materials. The trans- 
lation completed, he went to London, 
where early in 1762 he published a quarto 
containing “Fingal,” an epic in six 
books, and fifteen smaller poems. 
Next year, 1763, he gave to the world 
another epic, “Temora,” in eight books, 
along with five smaller poems. The 
impression made was instantaneous and 
marvellous, and is the only previous 
instance in Scottish literature which at 
all resembles the sudden burst of popu- 
larity which welcomed the Waverley 
Novels. Within a year from their pub- 
lication these poems were translated 
into almost every European language. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has not pro- 
bably been a very patient investigator 
of all the pros and cons of the Ossianic 
question ; but he, if any man living, has 
an eye for the genuine ore of poetry, 
and it is thus he describes the advent 
of Ossian. “The Celts are the prime 
authors of this vein of piercing regret 
and passion, this Titanic element in 
poetry. Make the part of what is forged, 
modern, tawdry, spurious in the book as 
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large as you please, there will still be 
left a residue with the very soul of 
Celtic genius in it, and which has the 
proud distinction of having brought 
this soul of Celtic genius into contact 
with the genius of the nations of 
modern Europe, and enriched all our 
poetry by it. Woody Morven, and 
echoing Lora, and Selma with its 
silent halls! We all owe them a debt 
of gratitude, and when we are unjust 
enough to forget it, may the Muse 
forget us!” 

This passage, which so vividly de- 
scribes how Ossian, on his first appear- 
ance, thrilled the heart of Europe, con- 
tains an indication of the scepticism 
with regard to McPherson’s doings 
which soon sprang up, and which ever 
since has dogged the steps, overlaid the 
influence, and spoiled the relish for the 
real Ossianic poetry in the minds of all 
but a few. 

McPherson’s work, though it met 
with an enthusiastic reception, was 
from the first denounced by Dr. 
Johnson, the literary tyrant of the 
time, as a cheat, and the pretended 
translator as an impostor. It must be 
allowed that there was enough both in 
the appearance of McPherson’s work, 
and in his own conduct regarding it, to 
arouse suspicion, On the other hand, 
however worthy of admiration for many 
things the great old Doctor may be, we 
must own that fairness and freedom 
from prejudice were not among his 
virtues. And one of his many bigotries 
was a dislike to everything Scottish, a 
feeling in which he did not stand alone 
among his countrymen at that day. 
Once the doubt as to the genuineness 
of McPherson’s work was awakened, it 
would have required much calm and 
cool investigation, and more critical in- 
sight than was then at all common, to 
arrive at the truth. But these were not 
qualities which Johnson thought of 
bringing to the subject. He met it 
with a flat and offhand denial. In the 
first place he denied altogether the in- 
trinsic merit of the poems ; secondly, he 
asserted at the first, and repeated from 
time to time for the rest of his life, 
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“There are, I believe, no Erse manu- 
scripts; if there are manuscripts, let them 
be shown, with some proof that they 
were not forged for the occasion.” Again: 
“There is no reason to suppose that the 
inhabitants of the Highlands or Hebrides 
ever wrote their native language.” 
Thirdly, he asserted “ that it was never 
said that any man of integrity could 
recite six lines of the original Ossian.” 
Fourthly, the opinion which he main- 
tained was that the poems of Ossian 
“never existed in any other form than 
that which we have seen.” 

Now of these four assertions, the 
only two, namely the second and third, 
which pretend to assert facts, have 
been amply disproved since Johnson’s 
time: the second, by the proof of the 
existence of ancient Highland poems in 
MSS., contained in the Dean of Lis- 
more’s book; the third, by the many 
long passages of Ossianic poetry ob- 
tained from recital by the Highland 
Society. These strong assertions by 
Dr. Johnson were made from the out- 
set, but they were renewed with still 
greater emphasis after his famous tour 
through the Hebrides in 1773. We 
may be thankful for that tour, for it 
gave the world one of Johnson’s most 
delightful and characteristic works. But 
as far as the discovery of Ossianic poetry 
went, nothing could be more absurd than 
the expectation that two strangers who 
could not speak one word of Gaelic, 
hurrying from one great house to 
another, and putting a few lawyer- 
like questions, would extract from the 
shy and sensitive Gael their hidden 
treasures of ancient lore. Read Mr. 
Campbell’s account of the delicate tact 
required by him, a thorough Gael, to 
get his countrymen in the outer isles to 
reveal their stores, and then we shall 
see how vain, not to say absurd, was the 
hope that Johnson and Boswell would 
succeed in their search. But as General 
Macleod, who entertained Johnson at 
Dunvegan, has left on record, it was 
very evident that the Doctor came to 
Skye not to find Ossian’s poems, but to 
disprove their existence. 

But when this storm of scepticism 
12 
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broke out in the south, how did 
McPherson attempt to meet it? Had 
he wished to act entirely above board, 
to keep nothing back, to take any 
amount of trouble, and stand any cross- 
questioning, till, by patience and open 
dealing, he had convinced the gain- 
sayers, we cannot doubt that he could 
have found means of doing so. But 
McPherson was a proud and fiery tem- 
pered Celt, with a touch of vanity, and 
it was not in his nature to undergo 
such a process. Again it ought to be 
kept in mind that, as Mr. Skene has 
said, “anything like the modern spirit 
of patient, severe, and critical . anti- 
quarianism was a thing then unknown— 
that feeling is the creation of a Jater age.” 
But though McPherson might have done 
more to vindicate himself and his work, 
there is one thing which he did, for 
which he should be fairly credited at its 
worth. He deposited ‘all the originals 
of his translation at Beckett’s, a book- 
seller's shop in the Strand, and inti- 
mated, by advertisement in the news- 
papers, that he had done so.” When, 
after their being left there for a con- 
siderable time, the MSS. were never 
once examined by a single person, 
McPherson’s disdain of public censure 
knew no bounds, and he resolved not 
to attempt any more to satisfy his 
accusers. This fact of the MSS. having 
been sent to Beckett’s is well known 
to all who have ever paid attention to 
these matters. But it is alluded to bya 
recent Saturday Reviewer in a slighting 
way, as if it were a story which had been 
raked up for the first time by Mr. Clerk 
in his Dissertation. As no one ever 
inspected these alleged originals, though 
they are said to have lain at Beckett’s 
for several months, it cannot now be 
said of what they consisted ; whether 
of the pieces originally taken down 
from recitation and the ancient MSS. 
alleged to have been collected during 
the tour, or of the completed Gaelic 
transcript made up from these, which 
was afterwards published in 1807. 

But though McPherson sulked and 
retired in high dudgeon from the con- 
troversy, not so did honest Hugh Blair. 
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David Hume, who while interested in 
the question kept in this, as in other 
things, his own calm neutrality, wrote 
from London to Blair in Edinburgh a 
very interesting letter, telling him that 
great scepticism had arisen with regard 
to the poems; that it had been much 
confirmed by the absurd pride and 
caprice of McPherson, whe scorned, as 
he pretended, to satisfy anybody who 
doubted his veracity ; that the doubt in 
mens minds was now so great, that it 
could no longer be allayed by arguments, 
though it might perhaps be removed by 
honest testimony to plain facts. The 
testimonies required were of two kinds. 
Ist. “Get the fact of the alleged MSS. 
in the Clanranald family ascertained by 
more than one person of credit ; let those 
persons be acquainted with Gaelic ; let 
them compare the original with the 
translation, and testify to the fidelity 
of the latter.” 2nd. And chiefly Blair 
must get positive and trustworthy 
testimony from many hands that such 
poems are, and long have been, vul- 
garly recited in the Highlands. This 
testimony must be exact, and in detail. 
He must write to Highland clergymen, 
telling them of “the doubts that had 
arisen, requesting them to send fur such 
of the bards as remained, and make 
them rehearse their ancient poems. Let 
the clergymen have the translation in 
their hands, and let them write back 
to you, and inform you that they have 
heard such a one (naming him), living 
in such a place, rehearse the original 
of such a passage, from such a page of 
the English translation, which appeared 
exact and faithful. If you give the 
public a sufficient number of such testi- 
monies, you may prevail. But nothing 
less will serve the purpose, nothing less 
will so much as command the attention 
of the public.” Not daunted by 
the stringency of these requirements, 
Blair set himself to the task, and pro- 
cured from a number of correspondents, 
chiefly clergymen in the Highlands, 
letters setting forth what they them- 
selves knew, or had ascertained from 
others, with regard to the Ossianic 


poems, 

















Among the mass of letters received 
by Blair in answer to his queries, one 
of the must direct is the well-known 
but much controverted assertion of 
McPherson of Strathmashie: ‘“ I -had 
the pleasure of accompanying my friend 
Mr. McPherson, during some part of 
his journey in search of the poems 
of Ossian, through the Highlands. I 
assisted in collecting them, and took 
down from oral tradition, and tran- 
scribed from old manuscripts, by far the 
greater part of those pieces he has pub- 
lished. I have carefully compared the 
translation with the copies of the 
originals in my hands, and find it 
amazingly literal.” If this testimony 
could be received simply and unhesita- 
tingly, it would settle the controversy. 
But, unfortunately, whatever discredit 
McPherson himself labours under, must 
fall equally on Strathmashie, and also 
on Captain Morrison and Mr. Gallie, 
who at a subsequent time gave a like 
testimony. 1f McPherson had a secret, 
which was never communicated to the 
public, that secret must have been 
shared by the whole of the Badenoch 
conclave who, after McPherson from 
his tour returned to Badenoch, assisted 
at the translating of MSS., andthe poems 
collected from recitation. But even if we 
eliminate the evidence of all this Bade- 
noch brotherhood, there remains among 
the answers received by Blair a large 
amount of testimony which is liable to 
no such suspicion. ‘This is to be found 
given at large in the appendix to the 
Highland Society’s Report. As samples 
outof a yreat mass of evidence, two letters 
are especially noteworthy, one from Dr, 
John McPherson, minister of Sleat in 
Sky, another from Mr. Angus McNeill, 
minister vf Hovemore in South Uist. 
I cannot quote their words at length, 
but the two letters go far to meet both of 
Hume's requirements. The former gen- 


tleman declares that he had seen Clan- 
ranald’s bard with a MS. in his hand, 
out of which the bard had read the 
exploits of the several Ossianic heroes. 
The latter states that he himself saw 
Clanranakd’s bard, MceMurrich, deliver 
to James McPherson a MS. which con- 
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tained the poem Berrathon, with three 
or four more poems, and that McPherson 
gave the bard a missive, obliging him- 
self to restore the MS. These testi- 
mouies seem to prove, if any testimonies 
can, that MSS. were recovered by 
McPherson, though what were their 
exact contents is not from these state- 
mentsapparent. Theabovetwogentlemen 
further state that they called together 
the best reciters in their neighbourlood ; 
they give the men’s names and places 
of abode, and they state distinctly the 
passages in McPherson’s translation, 
noting the page, of which the reciters 
repeated the Gaelic originals, Dr. 
McPherson, of Sleat, enumerates eight 
passages, each repeated in Gaelic by 
more than one reciter. Mr, McNeill 
gives five such passages of some length, 
which were repeated to him, and adds 
the reciters’ names. Again, the Lev. 
D. McLeod, of Glenelg, gives a like 
testimony, not so exact perhaps, yet of 
much weight. There are many more 
such evidences, derived from honest 
witnesses, all living wide apart, 
wholly unconnected with each other, 
ignorant of any conspiracy which James 
McPherson may be conceived to have 
formed, surely worthy of credence, 
and not to be rejected summarily as of 
no account. Let them be taken at what 
they are worth. They form together a 
substantial chain of evidence which no 
candid inquirer can overlook. 

But though they convinced Hugh 
Blair and many others that his first 
impressions were well founded, they 
did little or nothing to turn the tide of 
popular disbelief. Johnson with his 
foolhardy assertions prevailed, though 
he and those who thought with him‘* 
never took one tithe of the trouble to 
investigate the subject which Llair did. 
Lut in all intricate questions it is far 
easier to start and waintain doubts 
than to allay them, or to work one’s 
way by patient inquiry to such a solu- 
tion as the real facts warrant. And 
when one or two great names, such as 
Johnson, give their authority to the 
doubt, the general puvlic blinaly follow 
in their lead, and swear by their dictum. 
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So it was throughout this the first stage 
of the controversy. 

II. Its second stage was reached 
when the Highland Society of Scotland, 
soon after the opening of this century, 
took up the inquiry. That society did 
not then, as now, confine its attention 
to short-horns and manures ; but, be- 
lieving that literature had perhaps as 
much to do with a people’s well-being 
as ’neeps, set itself to inquire what 
might be the truth regarding the poems 
of Ossian. The way they went to 
work was much the same as that which 
Hume had prescribed, and Blair had, 
as far as he could, followed forty years 
before. They addressed letters con- 
taining a number of very exact printed 
queries to Highland ministers, and 
other resident Gaelic-speaking men, 
inquiring to what extent Ossian’s poetry 
still existed in their neighbourhoods. 
Since the time of MePherson’s raid 
through the West, a period not only of 
change but of revolution had intervened. 
Yet, as Mr. Clerk suggests, had the High- 
land Society even then, instead of writing 
letters, sent forth a few active and able 
youths to traverse the Highlands and take 
down from the lips of the natives what 
poems they could repeat, there is good 
reason to believe that they mightstill have 
recovered a large amount of the genuine 
Ossianic ore. The success of Mr. J. 
F. Campbell in collecting primitive 
tales and other ancient relics, more than 
half a century later, seems to prove as 
much. But however this may be, it 
must be allowed that the search was 
conducted with all fairness, and that 
its result was the collection of a large 
amount of fresh positive evidence in 
favour of the existence of Ossianic 
poetry, in addition to that which already 
existed. In 1806 the Society pub- 
lished its report, which was drawn up 
with great accuracy and moderation by 
Henry Mackenzie, “the Man of Feel- 
ing.” And the whole mass of evidence 
obtained, on which the report was 
founded, is presented along with the 
report in a copious appendix. A recent 
Saturday Reviewer, speaking of Mr. 
Clerk’s translation of Ossian, in an 


article conspicuous rather for self-confi- 
dence than for knowledge of the subject, 
talks with much contempt of the 
Highland Society’s report, and asks 
in his peculiar manner, “ Are we in- 
deed thrown back into the thicket 
of pottering twaddle, that sprouted up 
in and around the report?” Now, 
with all due deference, be it said that 
to ignore the evidence contained in the 
Highland Society’s report is simply to 
evade the question. No man’s opinion 
on this subject is worth listening to, 
unless he has first carefully studied 
that report and its appendix ; and then, 
if he rejects its conclusions, given sub- 
stantial reasons for doing so. It is 
an integral and important portion 
of the whole evidence, and cannot be 
postponed or set aside by mere sneers, 
That report certainly does not establish 
McPherson’s Ossian in theshapein which 
it appeared. But it fairly makes good the 
existence of a large amount of ancient 
Ossianic poetry in the Highlands at the 
date of the report, and also recovers 
from the recitations of natives, passages 
in McPherson, amounting in all, it has 
been reckoned, to several hundred lines. 
I shall give the facts, established beyond 
a doubt by that report, as they have 
been summarized by a writer with whom 
the Saturday Reviewer shows no ac- 
quaintance, but whom I would recom- 
mend to his attention. Mr. Skene says: 
“The committee were cautious in giving 
an opinion, but the results they arrived at 
seem to have been—1. That the charac- 
ters introduced into McPherson’s poems 
were not invented, but were really the 
subjects of traditions in the Highlands, 
and that poems certainly existed, which 
might be called Ossianic, as relating to 
the persons and events of that mythic 
age. 

“2. That such poems, cither brief and 
complete, or in fragments, had been 
handed down from an unknown time, 
by oral recitations, and that there 
existed many persons in the Highlands 
who could repeat them. 

“3. That such poems had likewise 
been committed to writing, and were to 
be found to some extent in MSS. 
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“4, That McPherson had used many 
such poems in his work ; and by piecing 
them together and adding a connected 
narrative of his own, had woven them 
into longer poems—into the so-called 
epics. 

“5. No materials remain to show to 
what extent the poems published by 
McPherson consist of ancient materials, 
and how much he himself may have 
added.” 

These are the results of this report as 
Mr. Skene summarized them. I have 
given nearly his own words. In the 
year after the publication of the report, 
what professed to be the Gaelic originals 
ofalarge portion of McPherson’s Ossian 
were published under the sanction of 
the Highland Society of London. The 
history of the Gaelic MSS. isas follows :— 
McPherson, as we have seen, when he 
found that his MSS. deposited at 
Beckett's had been examined by no one, 
but that he was still branded as an im- 
postor, sulked and withdrew. I now 
quote the sequel in the words of Mr. 
Clerk: “After some time, his friends 
urged him to the publication (of the 
Gaelic originals). He pleaded the great 
expense as an insurmountable obstacle. 
Highlanders in India subscribed 1,000. 
for the purpose. He now alleged want 
of leisure, and allowed year after year to 
pass without doing what he promised.” 
(How could one who acted thus complain 
with right if the public distrusted his 
word?) “He did not, however, wholly 
neglect the work. He sent to Mr. John 
McKenzie, his executor, the Gaelic 
poems which we now possess, and left 
the 1,0002. for pubiishing them. These 
Gaelic poems were all written in his own 
hand, or in those of amanuenses em- 
ployed by him. No one can tell how 
the MSS. which he had collected in the 
Highlands were disposed of, but not a 
leaf of them was left behind, or any 
explanation given of their fate.” Mr. 
McKenzie finally handed over McPher- 
son’s MS. to the Highland Society of 
London, who published it, and this is 
the Gaelic Ossian which we now pos- 
sess, and of which Mr. Clerk gives to 
the world a literal translation. With 
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the publication of the Gaelic in 1807 
ends the second stage of the controversy. 

The result on the public mind of the 

teport, and of the publication of the 

original Gaelic, was not such as might 
fairly, from its importance, have been 
expected. But the truth is, that 
public opinion on subjects of this 
kind is but a poor index of truth, 
as it never takes the trouble 
fairly to master difficult questions of 
evidence. On all Gaelic scholars, how- 
ever, whom I have met, and who have 
examined the Gaelic Ossian, the im- 
pression produced by its perusal has 
been, that, whatever may be the real 
truth, the Johnsonian hypothesis could 
not stand in face of the combined evi- 
dence of the Report and of the Gaelic 
Ossian. ‘To the true value of this last 
I shall revert, after noting the third 
and last stage of the controversy. 

From the time of the publication of 
the Gaelic Ossian the controversy may 
be said to have slumbered till a quite 
recent date. Few were able, and still 
fewer willing, critically to examine the 
Gaelic, and the public in general were 
weary of the question, and took the 
short and easy method of voting the 
whole thing a forgery. 

III. This blind yet dogmatic scepti- 
cism received a somewhat rude shock by 
the publication of the Dean of Lismore’s 
Book in 1862, which marks the opening 
of the third stage of the question. Here 
at last were exhumed some of the long- 
demanded manuscripts dating from early 
in the sixteenth century. 

This book was introduced by a very 
learned and satisfactory Pr face from the 
pen of W. F. Skene, Esq., the greatest 
living authority on the history and anti- 
quities of the Scottish Gael. The story 
of this remarkable manuscript, as given 
by Mr. Skene, is this. 

Between 1511 and 1551 there lived 
at Fortingal in Glen-Lyon, James 
McGregor, a Churchman, who was Vicar 
of Fortingal and Dean of Lismore. He, 
along with his brother Duncan, made a 
collection of native Gaelic poetry, such 
as was current in the Central Highlands 
at the time they lived. They wrote 
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down what they collected in the 
current Roman character of the early 
part of the sixteenth century, and 
their spelling was phonetic. Their 
manuscript, after passing through vari- 
ous Vicissitudes, at length found a haven 
in the Advocates’ Library, where it is 
preserved, along with about sixty other 
Gaelic manuscripts. There are now in 
that library sixty-five Gaelic manuscripts, 
collected mainly by the unwearied ex- 
ertions of Mr. Skene, by whom I am 
informed that in many of them poems 
attributed to Ossian are to be found. 

From the manuscript of the two 
McGregors Mr. Skene and the Rev. 
Thomas Maclauchlan have published a 
number of poetic pieces, which the latter 
has with great labour transferred from 
the phonetic to the ordinary spelling, 
and also rendered literally into English. 

This publication gives a fair specimen 
of the poetry current in the Highiands 
just before the fall of the Lords of the 
Isles and the Reformation. There is a 
heading to each of the pieces, attributing 
some to later, some to Ossianic, bards. 
Sut the noteworthy thing is that nine 
of these pieces are headed “ A Houdir 
so Ossin,” or “Auctor hujus Ossane 
McFinn” — The author of this is 
Ossian. In all there are 732 lines, 
each headed as the work of Ossian. It 
must be remarked that none of the 
Ossianic pieces in the Dean’s book are 
the same as any parts of McPherson’s 
Ossian. Indeed there are marks which 
distinguish them. 

One of these is the frequent reference 
which they contain to St. Patrick. One 
of the nine poems is a dialogue between 
Ossian and St. Patrick, in which 
Ossian upholds against the Irish Apostle 
the glory of Fingal and his warrior 
ife compared with the Christian saints 
and their heaven. The preservation 
of these particular poems may have 
arisen from the priestly character of 
the collector, which disposed him to 
value most those Ossianic Poems which 
contained allusions to the Apostle of 
Irish Christianity. 

The first reflection on the publication 
of these pieces from the Dean’s book is, 


that it efivctually answers Johnson’s 
taunt—“ produce one genuine manuscript 
containing Ossianic poetry.” The Doctor 
had asserted dogmatically that none such 
existed. Here, however, a century after 
his time are manuscripts disinterred. It 
makes that a@ priori probable, of which 
there is satisfactory evidence a posteriort, 
that McPherson in his travels did obtain 
sundry ancient manuscripts containing 
Ossian’s Poems, though they have long 
since disappeared. It proves, moreover, 
that there existed in the Highlands, 
three and a half centuries ago, poetry 
celebrating the same Fingalian heroes, 
more or less resembling the poems 
collected by McPherson, and attributed 
by their collector to Ossian. 

But that which gives the Lismore 
manuscripts their highest import is, 
that they have come to light in an age 
more fitted for many reasons to appre- 
ciate their true value. Had they been 
discovered in Johnson’s time, prejudice 
was then so strong that it would pro- 
bably have swept them, as it did other 
unpalatable facts, into the dust-bin. 
But a great change has come over the 
world since Johnson was laid in his 
grave. Genuine archeology and com- 
parative philology have risen up, dissi- 
pating many prejudices, and opening up 
undreamt-of horizons into the past. 

Linguistic science has shown that 
Gaelic is not a mere barbarous jargon, 
but one of the oldest branches of the 
Aryan or Indo-European family of 
languages ; that it had at a remote 
period “risen into dialects of high 
linguistic order,” some of which have 
been made the vehicles of high poetry. 
It is well known that the Welsh or 
Cymric dialect of the Celtic family con- 
tains very ancient poems of great repute 
among those who understand them. 
Why, then, may not the Scoto-Gaelic 
branch cf the same family possess poetic 
remains at least as valuable? 

Again, the supposed improbability of 
poems having been handed down orally 
for at least several centuries, entirely 
disappeared when widening research 
showed instances in other lands of 
primitive literature which had been 
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thus orally preserved. The old Indian 
Epics are asserted by the best Sanscrit 
scholars to have been thus handed 
down for I know not how many 
centuries before they were committed 
to writing. Professor Max Miiller tells 
us that among the Finns “ Epic songs 
still live among the poorest, recorded by 
tradition alone, and preserving all the 
features of a perfect metre, and of a 
more ancient language. From the 
mouths of the aged, an Epic Poem has 
been collected, equalling the Iliad in 
length and completeness; nay, if we can 
forget for a moment all that we in our 
youth learned to call beautiful—not less 
beautiful.” This Finnish Epic, called 
Kalewala, will, he says, claim its place as 
the fifth national Epic of the World, 
side by side with the Jonian songs, 
with the Mahabharata, the Shanamah, 
and the Niebelungen. If such a poem 
could be preserved from mythic times 
by tradition alone, among a people whom 
we are wont to reckon so poorly gifted 
as the Finns, are we to deny that the 
Ossianic Poems could be orally preserved 
for ages, by a people so quick-witted and 
so poetically gifted as the Gael ? 

Thus then we see that before the 
appearance of the Dean of Lismore’s 
manuscripts, and the light shed by the 
discoveries of archeology and compara- 
tive philology, the two great objections 
to the authenticity of the Ossianic 
Poems vanish. ‘The objections, 1 mean, 
that no manuscripts existed, and that 
the oral preservation of such poems was 
a thing unprecedented and incredible. 

Two more links in the third epoch of 
the question may be mentioned: Ist, the 
publication of Mr. J. F. Campbell’s 
“Tales of the West Highlands” in 
1862. The fourth volume of these tales 
contains many facts that have a very 
close bearing on the antiquity of these 
poems. It is there shown that the repe- 
tition of ancient poems, as well as tales 
belonging to the Ossianie Cycle, was 
still a not forgotten usage among the 
poorest people of the outer Isles, when 
Mr. Campbell visited them, some ten or 
fifteen years ago, in search of his tales. 
2nd. The second link was the appearance 


of a short work, “ Notes on the Authen- 
ticity of Ossian’s Poems,” published 
anonymously in 1868, and generally at- 
tributed to the late Archibald McNeil, 
Esq. I know no place in which all 
the chief facts of this long controversy 
will be found more clearly and consecu- 
tively stated than in this short work of 
seventy-six pages, 

On the whole cairn the latest stone 
has been placed by Mr. Clerk, in the 
laborious and able work which has fur- 
nished the occasion for this paper. 

It- is prefaced by a very full and 
candid Dissertation, taking a calm and 
clear survey of the whole question, and 
of all the evidence bearing on it. Mr. 
Clerk pleads for the authenticity of the 
Gaelic Ossian, and, even his opponents 
being judges, his pleadings must be 
allowed to be fair and candid, After 
the Introduction Mr. Clerk gives the 
Gaelic of 1807 on one page; on the 
opposite, side a translation into English, 
strictly literal, simple, in the main 
elegant and rhythmmieal, though here and 
there the rhythm might have been more 
preserved without sacrificing sense or 
literal fidelity. At the bottom of the 
page he gives McPherson's translation, 
so that at one glance itcan be compared 
with his own, The comparison is most 
instructive, showing how McPherson 
worked, shunning difficulties, substitut- 
ing for definite outlines vague generali- 
ties, and wherever the original Gaelic 
approaches to the meaning of any 
known poet, adopting into his own 
translation almost the very words of 
the said poet. Yet it must be owned 
that he has framed a style, which, if 
sometimes wearisome and often tawdry, 
is oftener still stately, solemn, and mys- 
terious, suiting well the mournful mono- 
tone of the Ossianie wail. 

With regard to the places where 
McPherson has most signally missed 
the meaning of the original, these 
especially occur in passages describing 
aspects of the ses. The best Gaelie 
scholars say that in these he fails 
egregiously, The original Gaelic is 
especially graphic and true in its de- 
lineations of storms, waves, clouds, and 
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lights breaking on the sea, showing that 
whoever the primitive poet may have 
been, he was one who lived on the 
western mainland, or among the islands, 
and was conversant with all their 
changeful imagery. The Badenoch man 
and his Badenoch acquaintances, belong- 
ing tothe mostcentral region of Scotland, 
and unfamiliar with the appearances 
and the language of the sea, fails con- 
spicuously whenever these have to be 
rendered,—a fact this not to be lost 
sight of in judging whether McPherson 
had any claim to the authorship of the 
Poems. 

And now to come to the main 
question ef all, Was the Gaelic version 
of 1807 a translation from the English, 
or was it the original of which the 
English of McPherson was the transla- 
tion? This is a question of which none 
but very perfect Gaelic scholars can form 
an opinion worth attending to. For my 
own part, I may say, that having worked 
my way with a dictionary and other helps 
through a considerable portion of the 
Gaelic, the longer I read, the more I 
was impressed with the primitive cha- 
racter of the thoughts and descriptions, 
and here and there with certain archa- 
isms of diction. Dut to turn to the 
opinion of those whose knowledge of 
Gaelic entitles them to speak. Mr. Skene 
says, “To any one capable, from a know- 
ledge of Gaelic, of judging, the theory 
of the Gaelic being translated from the 
English seems almost impossible, and 
it is difficult to acquiesce in it.” Again, 
Mr. Clerk says, “ Whether these Poems 
were composed by McPherson or Mec- 
Fingal, one thing is beyond all doubt or 
dispute to any rational man who under- 
stands both the Gaelic and the English 
languages—that is, that the Gaelic is the 
original, and the English the translation. 
There is a living freshness, a richness, a 
minuteness of colouring and detail in 
the similes of the Gaelic, of which not 
a trace remains in the indefinite, hazy 
generalities of McPherson’s translation, 
and which could not, by any law of 
thought, be learned from it. It would 
be as possible to construct Homer from 
Pope’s translation, as Ossian from Me- 


Pherson’s. . . . . . I must be 
allowed to enter a protest against the 
utter unreasonableness of any one who 
does not understand Gaelic, pro- 
nouncing a verdict on this question. 
What would be thought of a critic 
dogmatizing on the genuineness and 
merits of the Homeric Poems, who 
knew them only through Pope’s trans- 
Jation, and did not understand a word 
of Greek? Yet Pope’s translation is 
truer to Homer than McPherson’s is 
to Ossian.” 

This protest against critics ignorant 
of Gaelic dogmatizing on the Gaelic 
version is, I think, entirely reasonable. 
The question must be left to Gaelic 
scholars to decide, and from these merely 
English-speaking men must take their 
opinion at second hand, 

It may be said that all who have 
known Gaelic from their childhood, or 
have taken the trouble afterwards to 
learn it, are necessarily prejudiced in 
favour of Ossian. It may be so. Still 
theirs is the best evidence to be had— 
indeed, the only competent evidence. 
And the best Gaelic scholars are agreed 
that the Gaelic, and not the English, is 
the original. 

It may be asked, how it comes, if the 
Poems are even 500 years old, that the 
language differs so little from that spoken 
now in the Highlands, that the poems 
are still easily understood? Archaisms, 
it is said, occur in the poems, but these 
are not numerous. But this is easily 
accounted for, by two considerations. 

Ist. 1t is known that Gaelic has not 
changed from what it was 500 years 
since in anything like the same pro- 
portion as English has done within the 
same space of time. 2nd. It is natural 
to suppose that the bards and reciters of 
each generation gradually dropped words, 
phrases, and even descriptions of usages, 
which had become obsolete and un- 
intelligible, and substituted for them 
words and expressions which were 
“understanded of the people.” _ Again, 
the Gaelic version has a very peculiar 
rhythm of its own, unlike that of 
modern Gaelic poetry—a rhythm still 
preserved in many of the lines, though 
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in a good many it has been corrupted, 
and broken up. A discerning critic has 
recently noted that often the lines are too 
long, but that this can be accounted for 
by supposing that as the ancient Gaelic 
inflexions became obsolete, their place 
was supplied by auxiliaries and preposi- 
tions. Sometimes, again, the lines are too 
short. This may have happened, says the 
same critic, from “the loss of syllables by 
aspiration, a linguistic disease to which all 
the Celtic dialects are liable, and which 
has made extraordinary ravages in 
Scottish Gaelic.” Still the peculiar 
flow is quite easily recognized by the 
trained Gaelic ear, and I have been 
informed by a highly educated Gael, 
who is known for his poetic skill both in 
English and Gaelic, that he has often 
tried to reproduce this characteristic 
chime in his own Gaelic poetic efforts, 
and found himself quite unable to 
catch it. 

On the whole the conclusion to which 
I incline with regard to the Gaelic 
version is nearly the same as that 
advocated by Mr. Skene. 

There cannot be a doubt in any 
candid mind examining the evidence, 
that McPherson did return from the 
West Highlands to Badenoch, bringing 
with him some considerable amount 
of ancient MS. poetry, as also large 
quantities of poetry taken down from 
recitations. 

On his return to Badenoch, he set to 
work, with the help of his friends 
Strathmashie, Captain Morrison, and 
perhaps Mr. Gallie, copying out his 
stores, comparing the several versions 
he had got, piecing them together, 
dovetailing and manipulating them, till 
he wrought them into the shape in 
which they now stand in the Gaelic 
version. 

Whether McPherson added any 
connecting passages of his own, and to 
what extent he may have done this, I 
cannot pretend to judge. It is a ques- 
tion which, if soluble at all, can only 
be determined by a much closer and 
more searching philological examination 
of the Gaelic version than it has yet 
received, or perhaps is likely to receive. 


On this point, however, I think Mr.Clerk’s 
remarks are reasonable. “ It is probable,” 
he says, “he has given the minor poems 
exactly as he found them. He may 
have made considerable changes in the 
larger ones, in giving them their present 
shape, although I do not believe that 
he or any of his assistants added much 
in the way of connecting links. For 
any attentive reader will see that the 
various episodes are generally introduced 
with a startling abruptness, render- 
ing it difficult to see a connection 
between them and the context.” And 
in the Gaelic this abruptness is much 
more perceptible than in the English, 
where McPherson has done his best to 
adapt them to the place they occupy. 
As to the Epics he pretended to have 
found, this dream of an Epic was 
evidently floating in his brain from the 
first, as may be seen in the preface to 
the “Fragments” of 1760. If he 
had never applied the word to his 
gleanings, he would not have aroused 
half so much incredulity. It is even 
now a question unsettled in literature 
whether the regular Epic, with formal 
plan—beginning, middle, and end—ever 
has been or can be the natural growth 
of a primitive and unliterary age. To 
suppose that such regularly-fashioned 
Poems had existed in the Highlands from 
the third or fourth century was more than 
could be believed. But though no formal 
Epic, it is likely enough that one or 
more long poems, consisting of several 
hundred lines, bearing on Fingal’s 
expedition to Ireland, may have been 
found entire by McPherson. These 
having been attached to another poem 
or other poems about Cuthullin, the 
Irish chief, and these two distinct 
poems having been welded together, 
and plentiful episodes, themselves com- 
plete poems, having been rammed in 
every here and there, it is easy to see 
how a poem long enough to be called an 
Epic could be rolled out. Insome such 


way it seems probable that McPherson 
went to work in putting together his 
“ Fingal, an Epic in Six Books.” 

The main objection to the theory 
that the Gaelic version was put together 
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in Badenoch from MSS. and the oral 
recitations, is the shortness of the time 
for such a work, If McPherson re- 
turned from his tour in October, he 
went to Edinburgh in January. ‘Three 
months at most, probably not more 
than two, were all the time that this 
theory allows for the copying out, 
arranging, and piecing together the 
Gaelic originals—a brief space, it must 
be owned, for so great a labour. Still, 
it is possible it might, by an ardent 
worker, have been overtaken within 
that time. And if so, this theory 


affords the most probable solution of 


the question as to the composition of 
the Gaelic version which was publisbed 
by the Highland Society of London. 
But whatever may be the true theory as 
to how it assumed its present shape, I 
must conclude by stating, that the longer 
I have studied the question, the more I 
have been convinced that McPherson 
was a translator, not an author; that he 
found, and did not create his materials ; 
that all the more important part of his 
Ossian is ancient, and had long existed 
in the Highlands, and that at the time 
he undertook his collection, the High- 
lands were a quarry out of which many 
more Qssianic blocks and fragments 
might have been dug. 

Here, had space allowed, I should 
fain have turned aside to consider the 
claim which Ireland puts in to be the 
true cradle of the Ossianic tradition and 
poetry. But on a large question like 
this it is better not to enter at all, than 
to merely graze the surface. Ireland, 
as is well known, is full of Ossianic 
legends. It possesses too, I believe, 
some Ossianic poems in MS. There are 
to be found in the Book of Leinster two 
poems of “ Oisin” which the late Prof. 
O’Curry asserted can be positively 
traced back as far as the twelfth century. 
But no one, as far as I know, ever 
heard of the Irish Ossianie poetry, till 
McPherson had made his cullection in 
the Highlands of Scotland. Ireland 
then took up the business, and sundry 
ancient poems, purporting to be by 
Ossian, have been since published 
there. This shows that the Fingalian 


legends were widely disseminated, and 
were probably more or less common 
property among the Gaelic branches of 
the Celtic race. And any one seeking 
to investigate the origin of these legends, 
of the poems and tales in which they are 
embodied, must take full account of this 
fact of their wide diffusion. In doing so, 
however, he must look forhelp intheright 
direction, The Saturday Reviewer makes 
an unfortunate hit, when, in his attempt 
to disparage Mr. Clerk’s dissertation, he 
expresses hissurprise that it contains ‘‘no 
reference to the revelations of Reeves, 
Heathorn Todd, and other Celtic anti- 
quaries.” It certainly does contain no 
reference to these eminent authors, for 
the very sufficient reason that they 
have confined themselves to investi- 
gating the early history of the Celtic 
Church, and have never touched on the 
subject of Ossian and the native poetry 
of the Celtic races. Those who wish 
to see what can be said for the re- 
spective claims of Scotland and Ireland 
to be the cradle of Ossian and his songs 
should turn, not to Messrs. Reeves or 
‘Todd, but to Mr. Shene, and to the late 
Professor O’Curry. The former in his 
preface, so often already spoken of, sets 
forth with his usual learning the 
Scottish side of the question, while the 
late Professor O’Curry in his invalu- 
able lectures on the MS. materials of 
ancient Irish history, and the volumes 
issued by the Irish Ossianic Society, as 
ably represents the Irish claim. 

The thing now to be desired is, that 
some thoroughly equipped scholar should 
undertake a critical and philological in- 
vestigation into the language, customs, 
facts or myths embodied in these poems, 
and in the whole Fingalian Cycle. 
Who, or what were the Finns or Finga- 
lians, whose memories have left their 
impress on almost every glen and moun- 
tain of the Highlands, and of Ireland, 
—when they lived, or whether they 
ever lived at all—how the legends about 
them grew and sunk so deeply. into the 
imagination of the Gael : these are among 
the most interesting of outstanding 
archeological problems. They are not 
the less interesting and provocative of 
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curiosity, if after the keenest inquiry they 
prove to be insoluble. The work which 
Mr. Clerk has done, though it does not 
attempt to settle these questions, has 
for the first time put the student in 
possession of the necessary materials, 
faithfully translated and illustrated,and 
thus has cleared the ground for farther 
investigation. If Mr. Clerk could be 
induced to arrange and translate all the 
Ossianic fragments which may have been 
collected before McPherson’s time, such 
as those he mentions as published by 
Jerome Stone, and also all the genuine 
Ossianic fragments which have been 
gathered since McPherson’s time, he 
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would make all students of Celtic litera- 
ture still further his debtors, and open 
another access towards the solution of 
the questions I have spoken of. As it 
is, I feel that some apology is due to 
him for having dealt with his present 
work so entirely in the light of the 
“ authenticity” question, and having 
said no word as to the nature of the 
Ossianic poetry, and the light his trans- 
lation throws on it. But that is a 
subject not to be dismissed in a few 
brief sentences, and if dealt with at all, 
it must be left for another time, and a 
more fitting treatment. 
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THE MANGO-TREE. 


He wiled me through the furzy croft ; 
He wiled me down the sandy lane. 
He told his boy’s love, soft and oft, 


Until I told him mine again. 


We married, and we sailed the main; 
A soldier, and a soldier’s wife. 


We marched through many a burning plain ; 





We sighed for many a gallant life. 


Sut his—God kept it safe from harm. 
He toiled, and dared, and earned command. 
And those three stripes upon his arm 


Were more to me than gold or land. 


Sure he would win some great renown : 
Our lives were strong, our hearts were high. 


One night the fever struck him down. 


I sat, and stared, and saw him die. 





T had his children —one, two, three. 
One week I had them, blithe and sound. 
The next—beneath this mango-tree, 


By him in barrack burying-ground. 


I sit beneath the mango-shade ; 


I live my five years’ life all o’er— 





Round yonder stems his children played ; 


He mounted guard at yonder door. 


’Tis I, not they, am gone and dead. 
They live ; they know ; they feel ; they see. 
Their spirits light the golden shade 


Beneath the giant mango-tree. 

















on 
The Mango- Tree. 12; 


All things, save I, are full of life: 
The minas, pluming velvet breasts ; 
The monkeys, in their foolish strife ; 


The swooping hawks, the swinging nests. 


The lizards basking on the soil, 

The butterflies who sun their wings ; 
The bees about their household toil, 

They live, they love, the blissful things. 


Each tender purple mango-shoot, 
That folds and droops so bashful down ; 
It lives ; it sucks some hidden root ; 


It rears at last a broad green crown. 


It blossoms ; and the children ery— 
“ Watch when the mango-apples fall.” 
It lives: but rootless, fruitless, I— 


VW 
ale 


1 breathe and dream ;—and that is a 


Thus am I dead: yet cannot die : 
But still within my foolish brain 


There hangs a pale blue evening sky; 
o 5 J? 


A furzy croft; a sandy lane. 


C. KINGSLEY. 
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LETTERS BY MENDELSSOHN. 


Tue following translations of some 
letters which have only very recently 
been published in Germany for the 
benefit of a charitable institution, will 
be received with interest by the English 
admirers of Mendelssohn. How it came 
to pass that they were not included in 
the two volumes published by the 
Family it is difficult to understand, 
unless their slightness formed the rea- 
son of their rejection. ‘The letters, 
however, though slight, are by no means 
without value. They are full of the 
grace and charm, and the love of life, 
which pervade everything he wrote, 
and of the humour which is hardly less 
his characteristic, and which here dis- 
plays itself in the allusions to the 
squabbles that interfered so seriously 
with his comfort at Diisseldorf, and 
finally ? drove him away from that city, 
and in many an amusing and clever 
touch on other subjects. But apart 
from these qualities, the references to 
his symphony in C minor—confirming 
the date of that composition to about 
1824—to the Hebrides overture, and 
others of his own compositions, to his 
method of performing Handel, to the 
works of Beethoven and Bach—are all 
of value. 

One point there is which distin- 


cuishes these letters from every one of 


those previously published—the men- 
tion they contain of the name of Men- 
delssohn’s illustrious friend and com- 
peer, Robert Schumann. It has often 
been remarked as more than strange 
that notwithstanding the close friend- 


1 “Acht Briefe und ein Facsimile von Felix 
Mendelssolin-Bartholdy. Zum besten der 
deutschen Invalidenstiftung.” Leipzig : Gru- 
now, 1871. 

2 He entered on his duties as musical direc- 
tor at Diisseldorf in 1833, and remained in that 
post till the summer of 1835. On the 4th of 
October of that year he conducted his first 
concert in the Gewandhaus at Leipzig. 


ship so well known to have existed 
between these great masters, the two 
published volumes of Mendelssohn’s 
letters should contain only one allusion, 
and that of the slightest kind, to 
Schumann. “Schumann and his wife 
. « are to be the teachers at first,” 

is his only reference to two people w ho 
are known to have been amoug his most 
intimate friends, It is therefore very 
gratifying to find in these letters a few 
more appropriate references, especially 
the graceful and characteristic one 
which forms the point of the last. 
Some day perhaps some more letters 
will come to light, which will speak, 
in fitting terms, of Jenny Lind, Joachim, 
Bennett, and many another dear friend 
of Mendelssohn’s, whom he loved not 
less than Schumann, and who have 
suffered a like temporary eclipse. 

The Letters are addressed to Mrs, 
Voigt, a well-known amateur at Leipzig. 


DissELporr, 
19th Nov., 1834. 
Forgive my delay in answering your 
kind note: musical business, chiefly 
of a tedious and disagreeable nature, 
has hindered me day after day. I now 
hasten to write and say how much 
I thank you for your kind recollec- 
tion of me. My address is simply 
** Diisseldorf,”’ as [am well known at 
the Post Office through many a letter. 
I am sorry your note was so short, 
merely asking for my address, and then 
ending by saying that you are silent 
about Leipzig music because you do not 
wish to give me a moment’s uneasiness 
But I can’t understand your being 
unable to find anything worth telling, 
for you must know how full of interest 

all your descriptions are to me. 
I could give you such an account of 
this ‘“ Rhine-Athens,” as the Rhine- 
Athenians themselves call it (Diisseldorf, 
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to wit), this pattern of a provincial town, 
where, when the orchestra is not drunk 
or fighting, its performance is below 
mediocrity! I am everlastingly exhort- 
ing the players to be sober and peaceable, 
to keep time and play piano ; but, like 
other preachers, I am unheeded, and they 
go on pitching into each other and the 
notes most unmercifully. 

But writing from Leipzig, which gives 
the very key-note to music, and is so 
full of all that is good and new in the 
art—with its Thomas School, its Con- 
certs, and its Opera—you must have 
much that is interesting to tell me. 

So I hope you will soon favour me 
with a few lines, and not deprive me 
long of so great a pleasure. You cannot 
be wanting in matter (as I have already 
said) to reintroduce a young recluse into 
the world of art. 

I have written to Hofrath Rochlitz, 
and only beg my kind regards to him 
and to your husband, and remain yours 
truly, 

Fevix Menpe.ssoun-DarTHowpvy. 


DissELporr, 
10th Jan., 1835, 
My best thanks for your kind note ; 
the day before I received it I had 
seen the death of your friend! in 
the newspaper, and I felt how great 
his loss would be to you. One hardly 
knows whether to grieve or rejoice 
at having renewed acquaintance with 
one so near his departure ; but I shall 
be very glad to look over some of his 
compositions, which you kindly propose 
to send me, especially as you say that he 
wished me to see them. I have always 
heard of him as one of the cleverest 
musicians at Leipzig, and in the present 
sad dearth of music it is a twofold 
sorrow to every musician when the best 
are taken from us. 
Many thanks for your interesting ac- 
count of the music at Leipzig; you seem 


1 Ludwig Schunke, a pianist and composer 
of much promise. He was associated with 
Schumann in the Newe Zeitschrift fiir Musik, 
and died on December 7, 1834, at the age 
of 24. 
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to be very full of life and spirit, but it 
surprises me much to hear of my Over- 
ture in B minor! being taken faster at 
the end than at the beginning, I suppose 
you mean after the animato? If so, I 
shall certainly adopt Sebastian Bach’s 
practice, who hardly ever marked even 
a piano or forte on his music. I thought 
a pit stretto would hardly do well, as I 
referred rather to an increase of spirit, 
which I did not know how to indicate 
except by animato, 

But have you seen the two-hand ar- 
rangement of this Overture? I heard it 
yesterday to my great consternation : 
had it been played to me in this shape 
without its being my own, I should 
have scolded at the composer like any 
reed-sparrow ;—the bass on the last 
page is as lame and tedious as the 
veriest * Murki.” 

By-the-bye, can you tell me of any- 
thing pretty and new for the piano, with 
or without accompaniment? You are 
at the fountain-head at Leipzig. I have 
lately seen a new book of Lieder (“ Der 
Bergmann”) by Loewe, a Fantasia on 
“ Robert le Diable ” by Chopin, and some 
Lieder by Hiller, but I cared for none 
of them. I look forward to receiving 
Schunke’s pieces, and am longing for 
something new and good to learn.—Of 

seethoven’s violin Sonatas, the one in 
C minor is my favourite, and seems to me 
to stand far above all the others, There 
is a go about the end of the first move- 
ment, greater than anything of his I 
know, except perhaps the end of the 
first movement of the ninth symphony, 
which certainly has more go than any- 
thing else in the world. 1 also delight 
not a little in the theme of the last 
movement, especially where it comes in 
at the end just before the presto. 

Do you never play the Sonatas for 
Piano and Violin by Bach, your ancient 
“Cantor?” the one in A major? for in- 

1 This is the well-known overture called the 
** Hebrides,” or ‘‘ Fingal’s Cave,” written at 
Rome, in 1830, and first played at the Phil- 
harmonic Concert of May 14, 1832. 

* An old favourite. He refers to it in his 
letter of December 20, 1831, as having heard 
it, when a boy, played by Baillot and Madame 
Bigot. 

K 
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stance, and another in E major and in 
F minor, which any one might be proud 
of? I wish you could have heard my 
friend Ritz! play the opening of the one 
in E; that was indeed fine music; but 
he too is gone long ago; and it will be 
a long time before we hear such tone as 
his again. 

And now farewell; write when you 
can, and gratify yours truly, 


Fewix Menpetssoun-BartTHOLpyY. 


DUssELporr, 

15th March, '35. 
I beg your pardon a hundred times 
for not having sooner thanked you for 
what you sent me. ‘“Torments of all 
kinds” *—in other words, business of all 
kinds—take up my whole time. Pardon 
me, and accept these very tardy thanks. 
What you sent has given me the great 
pleasure of a new musical acquaintance, 
though alas! too late. I like the Sonata 
best, it is the most in earnest, and 
most natural, especially the first move- 
ment and the Andante, more so than the 
Scherzoand the last movement, in which I 
recognize the pianoforte player who wrote 
the variations in A flat, and which for 
other reasons I do not care for. But in 
the four-hand pieces there is much to 
like, and I can imagine how interesting 
it must have been to hear them all 
fresh from the pen of the composer,® 
and can understand how much fine pro- 

mise has been cut off by his death ! 
Will you please thank Mr. Schumann 
most heartily for his kind present, and 
the kind words he has added to it? I 
wish I could spend a couple of days in 
Leipzig, just to tell him how much there 
is in it which finds me and pleases me, 
though not all; and I am pretty sure, 
if I could only explain what I mean, 
that he would come round to my opinion. 
One of my favourites is No. 11 in F 


1 Eduard Ritz, one of his earliest and dearest 
friends. He died in January 1832; the news 
reached Mendelssohn in Paris, and distressed 
him exceedingly. “It is the hardest blow 
that has yet fallen on me, and I shall never 
forget it.” (Letter, Feb. 4, 1832.) 

2 ** Martern aller Arten.”’ 

* Ludwig Schunke. 
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minor.! Once more please to thank him 
and tell him how much pleasure he has 
given me. 

What else have you heard this 
winter that is good and new? [ live 
here like La Fontaine’s rat when he re- 
tired into the big cheese. I see people 
when I dine; and at other times I 
ride, walk, and write my Oratorio,? 
which, please God, will be finished in a 
few weeks; but of the world outside I 
hear nothing. I shall conduct the 
Cologne Musical Festival at Whitsun- 
tide, and then travel about for a couple 
of months, though I hardly know 
where. I have some fancy for Eng- 
land, still more for Switzerland, and 
unfortunately yesterday a friend wrote 
and asked me to go to Spain with him, 
and the very name sets me longing. 
But it’s a long way off, and I daresay 
the music in Spain is just as little 
worth hearing as in Diisseldorf. Next 
week Bernhard Romberg is coming to 
give a concert ; and then Mdlle. Thémar, 
a Brussels pianist; and last week a Mr. 
Lewy was here with his chromatic horn, 
playing F¥ major, CZ major, and B 
minor, in such a style, with such scales 
and sostenuto notes, as made everybody 
breathless—even the performer himself. 
Then we had a blind flute-player; and 
the day before yesterday the whole of 
the Messiah was sung by amateurs, 
amidst fearful discussions and disagree- 
ments (but no blows). 

On reading your letter over again I 
see that Mr. Schumann asks for an 
account of the music in this place.* 
Immermann would be the last man to 
give it, as he hates music, and never 
hears or wishes to hear any. And I am 
the last but one, for I should take a fort- 
night to write my letter, and then (if I 
thought it were going to be printed), 
when I came to the end should scratch 
out the beginning. But there is a musical 


1 This doubtless refers to “ Estrella,” in 
Schumann’s ‘‘ Carneval.” 

2 St. Paul was first performed at the Festival 
at Diisseldorf, on May 22, 1836. 

% No doubt for his new musical paper, the 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, which was then in 
the first year of its existence. 
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man at Cologne, Dr.Becher, who could do 
it well and readably, andif Mr.Schumann 
wishes I will undertake to speak to him 
on the subject. Please let me know. 

But now the blank page of your 
album lies before me, seeming to stare 
* me in the face. I played a little piece 
on the piano last night in F% minor,! 
I will write it down, and you must 
forgive me if I have to scratch out, or 
if it should turn out good for nothing. 
I always like my own pieces, and I want 
to send you a new thing, never written 
down before. So be merciful, and keep 
well and happy, and let me have the 
pleasure of an answer soon. 


Fetix MenpDELssoHN-BartTHoLpy. 


Though much pressed by work and 
business, I despatch these few lines in 
answer to your kind letter. I would 
willingly have sent a song as requested, 
and am sorry to forego the pleasure of 
helping such a man as you describe Mr. 
Ulrich to be; but I have nothing ready 
which would do for a concert. I am 
really quite sorry to hear that my sym- 
phony in C minor is to be given at his 
concert, for it is more than ten years old, 
and does not at all rank with my pre- 
sent things. You will do me a kindness 
if you can prevent its being done ; or if 
not, pray manage to let your friends 
know that the symphony is Op. 11— 
that is, that it was written by a boy 
scarcely tifteen—that it has been for six 
years at the publisher’s,'and was per- 
formed at the Leipzig concerts more 
than seven years? ago. I should be glad 
if you could contrive to let the public 


1 This was the ‘‘Gondellied,” which ap- 
pears, with some alterations, as No. 6 in the 
second book of “Songs without Words.” 

2 He might have added that it was played 
at the Philharmonic, in London, under his 
own direction, on the 25th May, 1829—during 
his first visit to London. The above is not 


a bad specimen of the stern judgment which 
he passed upon his own compositions ; but 
the verdict will be endorsed by no one who 
knows the symphony, which is not only a 
truly remarkable work for a lad of fifteen, but 
one of which many older composers might be 
proud. 
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know this before the performance, be- 
cause the work seems to me quite 
childish. 

It would be very nice and amiable of 
you to come to the Festival; I believe it 
will be an extraordinarily good one; but 
I am sorry that I shall have to give up 
the pleasure of going with you after- 
wards to Switzerland, as my engagements 
will keep me here at least till July, and 
perhaps longer,—indeed I grieve tothink 
that possibly I may not be able to travel 
at all. You would never regret making 
a trip to Cologne for the festival. 
Handel! in his original shape, with 
organ all through, three trumpets, and 
drums, as well as the new Cherubini— 
these are surely inducements enough for 
a journey. 

I can’t agree with you that there 
are many parts in Bach’s Sonatas which 
might have been composed in the 
present day. Pray by whom? 

And now farewell ; excuse my hurry, 
and this letter scarcely to be called a 
letter. 


Ferix MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 


DissELporr, 
10th April, ’35. 


DissELDoRF, 

17th July, ’35. 

T should have thanked you long ago 
for your kind note, and feel honoured 
and pleased with the poem which you 
send me ; but I have been hindered from 
writing by much unexpected sorrow. 
You know that my parents accom- 
panied me here from Cologne, and 
we were living together so happily, 
making excursions in the neighbour- 
hood. Everything seemed to promise 
an enjoyable summer ; when my mother 
was taken dangerously ill, partly from 
the upsetting of the carriage in one 
of our country drives, and partly from 


1 “Solomon” was the oratorio performed at 
this Festival. Mendelssohn wrote a complete 
organ part for it, ‘‘in the manner in which he 
thought it ought to be played” (Letter, April 
3, 1835). The “new Cherubini” was an un- 
published Hymn, the title of which is not 
to be found. 
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exertions to which she is not accustomed. 
At first we feared the worst, but now, 
thank God, she is better, and indeed so 
far recovered that we begin to look for- 
ward to leaving this place. Of course we 
shall take the most direct road to Berlin, 
and travel by easy stages ; and I shall go 
with them, so as to make sure of their 
safe arrival, and look after them carefully 
on the journey. You may imagine what 
an anxious time I have had, and I am 
sure you will excuse me for not having 
been able to thank you for your note 
and the poem until this very day. I 
hall hope soon to repeat all this by 
word of mouth, for Herr Dérrien tells 
me that I must be in Leipzig at least 
four weeks before the first concert; so 
you will see me about the end of next 
month. 

Of course I have written no music 
lately, beyond doing a little here and 
there to my Oratorio, and these lines 
will show you that letter-writing suits 
me no better: still less as I look forward 
to seeing you so soon, and saying every- 
thing so much better than I can write 
it. Till then therefore farewell. Best re- 
gards and many thanks to you both for all 
your kindness at the Festival. Should 
you have anything to communicate to me 
before I get to Leipzig, please to direct 
to Herr A. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
Berlin. Hoping to see you again in a 
fortnight, yours truly, 


Freiix MenpeLssoHn-BARTHOLDY. 


How kind and thoughtful of you 
to surprise us' again this morning, 
with your beautiful basket of apples ; 
their fragrance fills the whole room. 
A thousand thanks to you and your 
husband for so kindly thinking of us 
and remembering how fond we are of 
such delicious fruit. I envy Mr. Voigt 
when I look at them ; when can Doni- 
zetti or Pacini* send their friends such 
dainty things? Nothing butsongs—often 


1 He had been married in the interval be- 
tween this letter and the one before it in 
April, 1837. 

2 The apples were the gift of a friend from 
Italy. 


tasteless enough, and with maggots inside 
— instead of nice fragrant apples. Again 
a thousand thanks from myself and my 
wife ; to-day or to-morrow I shall hope 
to repeat them verbally. Yours ever 
truly, 

Feirx MenpELssouNn-BarTHOLDY. 


LEIPziIG, 
8th Nov., 1838. 


HorcHnEIM, NEAR COBLENZ, 
6th Aug., 1839. 


I heard this morning from a friend 
in Leipzig that you were so unwell as 
to be obliged to go to a watering place, 
so I hardly know where this letter 
will find you; but I cannot forbear 
writing to say how much the unexpected 
news of your illness has pained me, 
and how heartily I hope that you will 
soon be well again. A few days ago I 
was at Ems, and when I saw the visitors 
pacing up and down, I thought how 
tedious it must be to anybody with an 
active mind to have to stay there. Yet 
people are satisfied if they can thus pur- 
chase health ; and I feel sure that, dis- 
agreeable as your present residence must 
be, if it brings you health and strength 
you will not regret its tedium. Are 
you able to play the piano at all? If 
not, I know what a deprivation that 
must be. Yet, during a “cure,” it may 
be wiser to forego the pleasure for a 
time, as it might be injurious to get too 
much engrossed about anything. I 
suppose this is why there are so many 
parties and conversaziones at water- 
ing-places, because such talking re- 
quires so little thought and feeling ; 
the weather plays the great part. 

Apropos to which, do you ever re- 
member a more uninterruptedly beautiful 
summer? I hope you can enjoy these 
lovely days and evenings in the open 
air. We made excursions for two 
months, walking and driving in the 
lovely country round Frankfort, and now 
again here on the Rhine. The woods 
near Frankfort and the hills here could 
tell many a tale about us. It is time now 
to think of leaving, and we intend only 
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tomakea short stay at Bingen and Frank- 
fort, and be back in Leipzig in about 
a fortnight. I have undertaken to con- 
duct a Festival at Brunswick in the 
beginning of September, but with all 
the pleasure and honour of the thing 
I am sorry for it, as it obliges me to 
shorten my visit here. To leave the 
Rhine in the beautiful summer months 
and go northwards is never to my taste 
(in every sense of the word, because 
the fruit and grapes are so good). I 
believe that Providence has created the 
musicians of this country as an antidote 
to its attractions—they certainly do not 
enhance them. I feel quite at home and 
happy when I meet some of our North 
German musicians, and am no longer 
worried with jealousies and _bicker- 
ings, and back-bitings and antediluvian 
gossip. 

A thoroughly honest musician—like 
Klengel for instance—is not to be found 
in any orchestra here, and when 
autumn comes I begin to long terribly 
for Leipzig music. I hope David will 
stay there. I have heard a good deal 
lately about his settling in England, 


and some of my English friends 
wrote to me, expecting me _ to 
share their wishes about keeping 


him there, but I am far from being 
so unselfish, and shall, on the con- 
trary, do all I can to make him stay 
with us. 

I have lately been writing all sorts of 
new things, which I hope soon to play 
to you—a trio! fur piano, violin, and 


4 The D minor trio, No. 1. 
2 Psalm exiv., ‘* When Israel out of Egypt 
came.” 





cello—a book of four part songs for 
the open air—a Psalm*—some Fugues, 
et cetera animalia, I meant to do much 
more during the summer, but the walks, 
and the baths, and the dolce far niente, 
do not forward one’s work ! 

Now, I have chatted long enough, 
perhaps too long for you; but these 
few lines may amuse you when you 
are tired, so let them go. May they 
find you convalescent and happy. 
With kind regards to your dear hus- 
band and little Ottilie, I am ever yours 
truly, 


Feiix MENDELSSOHN-BaRTHOLDY. 


The last letter of this set cannot 
be given here entire. It is dated 
“ Leipzig, 19th October, 1846,” and con- 
sists—evidently in allusion to a similar 
gift to that which called forth No. 6—of 
a pen-and-ink sketch of a basket of 
apples and grapes, followed by a quota- 
tion (easy to recognize, though it is not 
quite literal) from one of the pieces in 
Schumann’s “ Album fiir die Jugend.” 
The words are Mendelssohn’s own :— 


ee CEA hy REET ORG <S AAEEY on on 
= im _# pe =F —« 
at oe eo 
de ——P ts or 
\ \ 
O Dank! Ihr habt uns siiss er - quickt! 
(Florestan. ) 


Such is the constant cry of the whole 
family of 


Fewtix MeEnNpDELSSOHN-DARTHOLDY. 
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OF THE LOIRE. 


BY GABRIEL MONOD, 


Of the 11th ambulance (bis) of the Paris ‘‘ Société Internationale de secours aux blessés.” 


Waew from the German army we turn 
to the French one, we encounter an 
entirely different spectacle and entirely 
different people. We have, unfortu- 
nately, no longer to be on our guard 
against any exaggerated prestige ; for our 
misfortunes have brought into relief 
all the natural defects of the army 
and the nation. On the contrary, it is 
necessary to beware lest our disasters 
should make us unjust to ourselves by 
attributing to individuals that which is 
rather the result of the unfortunate 
circumstances of the case. 

To form a judgment on the French 
army it is not necessary to make any 
distinction between the troops which 
served before Sedan and those which 
were raised afterwards. In both I have 
found very much the same qualities— 
good and bad. But a strong distinction 
must be drawn between the different 
corps of the army. The French army 
never possessed the same homogeneity, 
the same unity of spirit, or the same 
uniform morale as the German army. 
I have spoken of the differences which 
arose from the various nationalities of 
the Germans, and it was easy to observe 
that the morality of the artillery and the 
cavalry (both corps d’élite) was superior 
to that of the infantry, which was less 
select; but in the French army these 
differences were much more strongly 
marked. 

In the first place, it is necessary to 
put aside all the foreign troops, such 
as the Spahis and the Turcos, whose 
presence on European soil gave just 
offence to our adversaries. Not that 
they were the savage beasts which one 
often heard them called. Arabs are 
mild and patient, and very grate- 
ful for benefits rendered them; and 


Il. 


in hospital they are model patients. 
But their primitive nature knows 
no bounds either in love or hate. 
The limits which civilization imposes 
even on warfare have no existence 
for them. Once started they lose all 
control of themselves, and are capable 
of every conceivable violence and 
cruelty. I was assured that at Woerth 
one of them cut the throat of a Ger- 
man doctor who was attending him. 
To these people it is truly a pleasure to 
fight and to kill; and nothing but the 
fear of punishment can curb their love 
of plunder, riot, and revenge. 

The Zouaves are in some respects 
better, in some worse than the Turcos. 
The corps is essentially an imaginative 
one, and exhibits to excess both the 
good and bad qualities of the lowest 
classes of Paris—disregard of danger or 
death, gaiety in the midst of privations, 
bravery under fire, fury in attack, an 
astonishing amount of resource under 
the greatest difficulties, occasional gene- 
rosity, and very spontaneous emotion, 
but also an utter indifference to meum 
and tuum, and frightful immorality, 
with no gravity and reflection, or any 
manliness of thought and sentiment. 
In short, the Zouaves are gamins spoiled 
instead of matured by age. To the 
enemy they were as formidable as the 
Turcos, but then their own side could 
not count on them so much. Like the 
Turcos, they were admirable soldiers at 
the outset ; but defeat soon completely 
demoralized them, and changed them into 
a set of drunken plunderers who did more 
harm to the French peasants than to the 
Prussians. 

It was quite different, however, with 
the regular troops of the line, and the 
corps d’élite of the chasseurs & pied, who 
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carried to a still greater degree the good 
qualities of the line. These corps formed 
the kernel of our old army, and contained 
a large number of what they themselves 
have well called “les vrais Frangais de 
France.” “ Had we been victorious” (I 
have heard them say), “the Zouaves and 
Turcos would have behaved much worse 
than the Prussians, but not so the real 
Frenchmen.” Though ignorant, vain, 
and unstable, like the entire French 
people, they compensated for those 
defects by great and original ability, 
much goodness of heart, natural and 
simple courage, great evenness of 
temper, and a certain cordial, humane, 
frank temper, which was sure at once 
to enlist one’s sympathy. I am here 
speaking of the young linesman who has 
not yet learned to look on soldiering 
as a trade, or sunk into the regular 
garrison life. With all his bonhomie, 
the old linesman is not a very desirable 
creature. A bachelor by necessity, he has 
all the vices of celibacy, especially lazi- 
ness and selfishness; but among the 
younger men, on the other hand, one 
often finds the family affections largely 
developed, with a certain simplicity 
which makes them very amenable to 
good feeling. But the development of 
these good qualities is too often ruined 
by the ignorance of the soldier. 

The cavalry exhibit much the same 
characteristics, though rather more free 
and easy, more self-conscious, and less 
genuine and natural. The mounted sol- 
dier thinks a good deal of himself, and 
is always more or less showing off. He 
has more dignity, and, on the whole, 
his conduct is better than that of the 
infantry of the line. However, it is 
not necessary to say anything about 
the bravery or good looks of our 
chasseurs & cheval, or the weight of our 
cuirassiers, or the dignity of our dra- 
goons. They fought bravely through- 
out, and I must leave it to technical 
soldiers to specify the drawbacks in 
their number or their military educa- 
tion which caused them to be of so 
little use in the present war. 

It is the artillery which constitutes 
the glory of our army, from the character 


of the men which compose the corps. 
It really seems as if their weapons im- 
parted to them something of their own 
strength and solidity, and a certain con- 
fidence which allows them to be gentle. 

Our artillerymen did their duty to the 
very end, without exhibiting any demo- 
ralization, which might naturally have 
been expected from defeat and from the 
inferiority of their guns. And after the 
armistice, when the soldiers returned to 
the depdts, dirty and ragged and crest- 
fallen, the artillerymen managed still 
to preserve their old good order and their 
quiet and soldier-like appearance. 

So far I have described the older por- 
tions of the army. As the war went on, 
and disasters increased, they were joined 
by fresh bodies. Foremost amongst these 
were the marines (infanterie de marine), 
who did so well at Mousson and Sedan. 
It was their firstappearancein a European 
war, and their reputation was not good, 
owing probably to the excesses which are 
too often permitted in wars with the 
uncivilized nations of Asia and Africa. 
I fancy also that the discipline of the 
marines was rather lax in the matter of 
pillage; but however this may have 
been, when they came into action there 
was no sign of disorder or cowardice. 
They fought like heroes, as the remains 
of Bazeilles can testify. Those with 
whom I came into contact were far 
superior to the soldiers of the line, both 
in spirit and character. A life of travel, 
while it had increased their intelligence, 
had swept away many prejudices, and 
at a distance from home they had often 
arrived at a better judgment than those 
who had never quitted their native 
country, and in consequence compre- 
hended more clearly the cause for which 
they were laying down their lives. 

The turn of the Garde Mobile came 
later, at the siege of Paris and on the 
Loire. Such young recruits, ignorant 
even of the manual exercise, cannot well 
be spoken of as soldiers. Some of the 
battalions, such as the Sarthe, Bretagne, 
Loir et Cher, Dordogne, I'Istre, and Haut- 
Rhin, fought to admiration, and aston- 
ished even old soldiers by their courage. 
Many of the Mobiles were young men in 











easy circumstances, who knew what they 
were fighting for, and therefore fought 
well; but the greater number were 
mere peasants or labourers who came 
straight from the plough and the fac- 
tory, and who, having been formerly 
exempt from service, submitted with a 
very bad grace to the new law, found 
great difficulty in supporting the hard- 
ships of the campaign, and the severe 
winter ; and, in fact, were incapable of 
standing before disciplined troops and 
formidable artillery. Moreover their 
ignorance and want of interest in all 
political or patriotic questions, and of 
anything like elevation of sentiment, was 
to their disadvantage. Not that they 
were bad or profligate, for the family and 
social affections were usually strongly 
developed in them; but drunkenness, 
and a general French laxity of morals, 
were almost as common amongst the 
Mobiles as in the Line. Doubtless on 
many occasions they did things worthy 
of great praise ; but as a whole, the corps 
did not come up to what might have 
been expected from it as the representa- 
tive of the nation at large. 

In fact, during the whole campaign 
of the Loire, the Pontifical Zouaves and 
the sailors can alone be said to have 
conducted themselves sans peur et sans 
reproche. The former were recruited 
almost entirely from noble or clerical 
families, or from the religious depart- 
ments in the West of France, and they 
showed thoroughly well what men can 
do when acting under a real conviction. 
As Koyalists they had retained the 
memory of the ancient monarchy with 
the idea and the love of country, while 
as Catholics they saw with accuracy 
that the defeat of France would be the 
ruin of their religion. They fought 
throughout absolutely against hope, but 
yet without ever hesitating, because 
they fought in faith, and were simple 
and chivalric enough to believe that the 
good cause would triumph in the end. 

The sailors(marins),on the other hand, 
who arrived from the fleet in autumn, fur- 
nished Paris with its best artillerymen, 
and the Army of the Loire with its best 
infantry. Officered by a body of men 
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of exceptional intelligence and devo- 
tion ; acting under an iron discipline, 
and accustomed to face danger and death 
without hesitation, they exhibited a 
modesty, devotion, and loyalty charac- 
teristic of maritime people, and were 
the admiration of all for their unde- 
monstrative and indomitable courage. 
Of the mobilized forces I shall say 
nothing. They did not make their 
appearance until quite the end of the 
war, and with very little credit to 
themselves ; and in fact were only an 
inferior edition of the Garde Mobile. 
But it would be unjust to close my re- 
view without a special mention of the 
Frane-tireurs—a small irregular corps, 
who carried on a guerilla warfare inde- 
pendently of the army. It is ridicu- 
lous to blame the existence of such corps 
on the ground of morality. When a 
country is overwhelmed as France was, 
it is perfectly natural for every able- 
bodied man to seize his musket and 
do all in his power to injure the 
enemy by cutting off convoys, or killing 
scouts, without waiting fur the orders of 
general or colonel; and, in such cases, 
not a tree or a rock but will have its 
Frane-tireur on the look-out for the 
invader. When a large number of de- 
termined men thus become guerillas, 
the invading army is necessarily im- 
peded, and even paralysed, as was the 
case with the French army in Spain 
under Napoleon I It is all very 
well for the Germans to indulge in vir- 
tuous denunciations of the Franc-tireurs, 
and to call them assassins ; but they do 
not really believe a word of what they 
say. They must know that their own 
immortal war of 1813 was, to a great 
extent, a war of Franc-tireurs ; and they 
are as eager as we are in their admiration 
of Major Schill, the noble Hofer, and 
the heroic Kiérner, who were in fact 
neither more nor less than Franc-tireurs. 
Lut while I do not agree with those who 
thus condemn the Franc-tireurs and 
ambush-fighting, I cannot any the more 
agree with those who wonder that the 
Prussians should have shot them down. 
It was impossible for the Prussians to 
recognize thei as belligerents, and for 
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their own safety it was necessary to 
adopt the sternest measures against 
them ; they had as much right to shoot 
them down as the Franc-tireurs had to 
shoot their prisoners; the only mitiga- 
tion of these extremities was furnished 
by the natural impossibility of carrying 
them out as each side made, or was made, 
prisoners in turn. In fact the Prussians 
never applied the full rigour of the laws 
of war to the Franc-tireurs when they 
fought in the open field. To my mind 
it was a great mistake either to create or 
to maintain the corps; and the Govern- 
ment showed that they were of that 
opinion by endeavouring, when too late, 
to incorporate it into the regular army. 
The French are too gentle by nature 
to allow of their prosecuting a guerilla 
warfare efficiently. To the Prussians 
severe military rule is easy; but there 
are few Frenchmen who can kill 
without pity, or die without regret. 
In addition to this, I hold that partisan 
warfare should be carried on by volun- 
teers armed at their own cost, able to 
handle arms and to ride; and above 
all things, fighting in their own district, 
where every road and path and cover is 
familiar to them. But far from this, 
the Franc-tireurs were equipped by 
the municipalities, and were sent into 
parts of the country of which they 
knew nothing. The majority of them 
were merely anxious to get rid of all 
discipline, of the hardships of living in 
the open air, and of the dangers of real 
fighting. Such companies as the Franc- 
tireurs of the Vosges, and Lipowski’s 
Parisian corps, behaved well, but the 
majority never fought at all; and 
while a battle was going on numbers 
of the men would be wandering about 
the roads in search of their battalions, 
making eagerly for those points where 
there was no cannon to be heard. 
Whole corps were composed of mere 
thieves, who stole the plate from the 
churches, and used their muskets to 
break open houses. They were the 
terror of the peasants, plundering and 
beating them, and causing the destruc- 
tion of their cottages. There is not 


an honest man in France who would 


not confess that any services which the 
Franc-tireurs may have rendered were as 
nothing compared with the mischief 
they did. 

1 declined in the former part of my 
paper to enlarge upon the merits of the 
Prussian system, and I shall not now 
attempt any analysis of the defects of 
our army in a military point of view. 
Abler writers than myself have laid 
bare the incompetence of the French 
Statf, the ignorance of our officers, com- 
missioned and non-commissioned, the 
blunders of our administration, the in- 
sufficiency of our ambulances, the infe- 
riority of our artillery, and the superiority 
of our small arms ; the want of cohesion 
of the different parts of the army, the 
dearth of officers, and the wretched 
state of general disorder which arose 
from the fact that the sense of duty and 
habit of work had perished out of the 
army. I content myself with noting 
the most prominent traits in the moral 
condition of the army and the country. 

The unjust pretext under which the 
war was declared, and the wicked senti- 
ments which it aroused at first, formed 
our bane to the very end. During the 
Italian War the French soldiers were 
animated by a real belief that they were 
fighting for the independence of an op- 
pressed people; but during the present 
war not a soul in the army really believed 
that our object was—as stated in the Im- 
perial manifestoes—to deliver the Ger- 
man nations from the yoke of Prussia. 
Those who went willingly into the war 
did so partly from jealousy against the 
increasing power of Prussia, partly on a 
recollection of the old grudges of 1815, 
and partly with a childish desire to show 
their strength by beating their neigh- 
bour, and taking possession of his capital. 
The bulk of the nation, though not 
desiring war, and in fact regarding it 
rather with dismay, felt no moral disap- 
proval at the injustice of the Emperor's 
pretext for the declaration, and quickly 
came to regard the idea of a march to 
Berlin with satisfaction; while the sol- 
diers were delighted that the war was not 
to be against friends, as it had been in 
Italy, but against enemies, so that plun- 
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der would be no longer acrime. These 
feelings, base and childish as they were, 
changed into mere fury on the news of 
our first defeats, and of the actual inva- 
sion of France. Men who had openly 
spoken of ravaging and conquering the 
Rhine provinces, at once raised the cry 
of sacrilege, and talked of the violation 
of the sacred soil of France, and of the 
torch of civilization being in danger. 
The Germans were stigmatized as bar- 
barians and savages, and no language 
was bad enough for these furious patriots, 
no slander or falsehood too strong. 
These exaggerations only increased with 
the advent of the Republic; so that 
instead of a people animated by one 


grand desire to perish in resistance to” 


an unjust invasion and an unrighteous 
conquest, the country for the most part 
displayed arrogant fury and a ferocious 
appetite for vengeance. 

The dignified and earnest patriotism 
which nerved the Germans against our 
unjust attack,! continued to stimulate 
them even after the war had changed 
from a war of defence to one of con- 
quest; while, on the other hand, the jea- 
lousy, hatred, and pride which animated 
the French at the outset continued 
after Sedan, and effectually prevented 
the development of pure and sacred 
patriotism or love of justice in the 
army. The French soldier never under- 
stood what his adversary was worth, 
and he now understands it less than ever. 

And yet, strange as the assertion may 
seem, it is certain that neither French 
nor Germans are really fond of war. 
Throughout the campaign I constantly 
encountered soldiers who detested the 
atrocities going on around them, and 
abhorred a profession the object of which 
is to make nations subservient to kings. 
In the French army, even more than 
in the German one, some men were 
to be found to whom fighting was a 
pleasure—but they were exceptions. The 
Mobiles were the best representatives of 
the people at large, and they were never 


1 I am looking at the events through the 
feelings of the people of the two nations. The 
responsibility of this detestable war is in my 
belief shared by the two Governments, 


weary of exclaiming against the horrors 
of war. At Coulmiers I saw an artil- 
leryman nursing a wounded Bavarian 
with the greatest care, when on a sudden 
he cried out in a kind of fury, “ Isn’t it 
shameful that men born to love one an- 
other should be killing each other for the 
mere pleasure of a few wretches!” The 
progress of democratic and humanitarian 
ideas, the increase of wealth and material 
well-being, and of the appliances of life, 
have brought about a great change in the 
old warlike spirit of France. 

But unfortunately there has been 
no development of morals, religion, or 
education to keep pace with this decay 
of warlike feeling. The Campaign has 
opened my eyes to the ignorance of my 
countrymen, and to their lamentable want 
of moral and religious ideas. No one 
who has not lived with troops can 
understand what I mean. The majority 
of soldiers can neither read nor write ; 
and those who can, very rarely practise 
either the one or the other. Out ofa 
hundred wounded men at Ouzouers, 
I found but four or five who cared for 
reading, and only two who had any real 
taste for information. One of these was 
a Corsican, a very intelligent man, much 
given to studying geography and making 
notes as he read. The other was a Mobile 
from the Eure et Loir, tolerably edu- 
cated, and occasionally a poet. An 
amount of ignorance so gruss and so 
wide-spread as this is enough to produce 
a general intellectual decay in a nation. 
I was continually struck with the want 
of power, in the men under my charge, to 
follow a train of reasoning or arrive at 
any clear conception of a fact. The Ger- 
mans would report what had happened 
in clear, precise, and definite terms, but 
the French gave their accounts. in a 
vague, exaggerated, fragmentary manner, 
without discrimination, or critical power, 
or sense of proportion, and were also 
extremely credulous, and quite at the 
mercy of their imaginations. To their 
ignorance the older soldiers often added 
a great deal of vanity ; though indeed 
this vanished before the end of the 
campaign, and was succeeded by a too 
humble recognition of the superiority of 
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the enemy. Over and over again I 
have been struck with their admiration 
of the appearance of the German army. 
“How grand they look in their hel- 
mets!” was one expression. Another— 
which I heard more than once—was, 
“They are more daring than we are!” 
Unfortunately, this appreciation was not 
shared by the non-fighting portion of 
the nation, even by the more enlight- 
ened classes. 

The appalling ignorance of our soldiers 
was most evident in their utter want 
of all moral and religious sentiment. 
I have already remarked on their in- 
ability to comprehend the value of the 
cause they were fighting for. I doubt if 
they even knew what “ France,” “Al- 
sace,” or “Germany” meant. And 
one may well ask what France had done 
for them? Had she instructed them? 
had she taught them the interests of 
the country at large, or the indivi- 
dual claims of their own communi- 
ties? She had done nothing of the 
kind. She had said, “Care for nothing 
but your plough, your food, and your 
fuel, and have nothing to do with 
politics ;’ and thus it came to pass that 
when she called her children to her aid, 
they could not even understand her 
words. The single religion of which they 
knew anything was a mass of strange 
doctrines and gorgeous ceremonies, with 
no real hold either on their intellect or 
their affections. A few among them were 
superstitious. I met with one really 
pious man, though ignorant and childish 
enough ; and he was the laughing-stock 
of his comrades, although their brutal 
incredulity was just as ignorant as his 
faith. True piety, the mystical attempt 
of the mind to reach a higher and in- 
visible world, was unknown. It is im- 
possible, for instance, to imagine an 
army of Frenchmen singing with heart 
and voice a religious and patriotic song 
like the German hymn, “ Ein’ feste Burg 
ist unser Gott.” 

The case would have been different 
if our soldiers had had even strong 
moral convictions ; but while they scoffed 
at priest and church, they were equally 
ready to laugh at purity and every 
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other home virtue. The ordinary talk 
of the French soldier is of that broad 
kind which we call grivots—the plea- 
santry of an easy, cynical, shallow habit 
of mind, which, with a certain air of 
innocence, is never happy unless it is 
endeavouring to destroy and defile every- 
thing higher and holier than itself. It 
is fortunate for the listener if the talk 
does not drop from this into something 
filthier still.—It was sad to see newly- 
recruited Mobiles staggering along the 
streets half drunk and bawling the songs 
of the wine-shop. Even honesty was 
not too common amongst these debased 
characters. It is for the peasants to say 
whether the French soldiers respected 
their property more than the Prussians 
did. Had the tables turnel], and the 
French army marched into Germany, I 
doubt if our conduct there would have 
been more creditable than that of the 
Germans has been in France. Certainly 
the women would have suffered far more. 
Amongst us, respect for women is a 
thing almost unknown, nay, it is too 
often all but ridiculed.—The ignorance 
of some of the men was so great 
that they seemed utterly unconscious 
of the difference between right and 
wrong. A man under my charge in 
the ambulance told me how he had 
found a wounded Bavarian officer in a 
barn. “Had I seen his fine watch and 
chain,” said he, with great candour, “ I 
should have taken the liberty of putting 
my bayonet through his body.” In the 
same way others told me, without a morsel 
of shame, of the way in which they had 
stripped the wounded ; while I must do 
them the justice to say that the same 
thing on the part of the Germans did not 
seem to excite much indignation. An 
officer in the ambulance had the gold 
tassel of his sword stolen by his own 
men as they were carrying him from the 
action. 

And yet, notwithstanding these 
vices, the French soldier is not at bot- 
tom bad or corrupt. He is ignorant ; 
he has been brought up in a Church 
which no longer exercises the least 
moral influence on the mass of the 
people; he has been taught a dead 
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religion, which has neither elevated 
his mind nor warmed his heart. It is 
not that he wishes for what is bad, so 
much as that he does not know the 
existence of what is good. ‘To repeat 
what I have already said, he is a mere 
child, without the qualities of a man. 
But, on the other hand, he is so intel- 
ligent and so good at heart that it is 
impossible to judge him severely, or 
give up all hope for his future. 

I have already spoken of the want of 
reasoning power in the soldiers, and of 
their difficulty of looking clearly and 
definitely at facts; but, on the other 
hand, the few things they do see they 
grasp with remarkable vigour, and ex- 
press with great originality. I have 
read a vast number of soldiers’ letters, 
both German and French. The tone of 
the German letters was almost always 
pure and good; but how much more 
interesting and original were the French- 
men’s! No doubt, in spelling and 
style there was much to desire, but one 
came upon a thousand fine and delicate 
things, told with a naiveté and felicity 
of expression which astonished and 
delighted me. 

French good-temper is proverbial ; 
and never was it shown to more advan- 
tage than during our constant reverses. 
In the ambulances it came out to per- 
fection. Even during the terrible re- 
treat of December the soldiers never 
completely lost their spirits, and it was 
reserved for the defeat of Mans to 
destroy their last hope. I don’t believe 
that there is another nation in Europe 
which, after such a disaster as Sedan, 
could have kept up the struggle for 
a whole six months, believing in the 
possibility of success to the very 
last. Wounded Frenchmen have not 
the patience of Germans ; they complain 
more, and are more exigeants, and cer- 
tainly are not so grateful; but I was 
often surprised by the good-humour 
displayed by our men in the midst of 
all their sufferings. A German con- 
quers his pain by a heroic exercise of 
will ; a Frenchman despises and laughs 
at it. I overheard a man, whose leg had 
just been amputated, scolding the bleed- 


ing stump as if it were a naughty child. 
“It isn’t guod,” said he ; “it ought to 
be quiet.” A wounded man, whose 
finger was being taken off, kept us in 
roars of laughter during the operation 
by his irrepressible jokes. This disdain 
of suffering occasionally rose into real 
stoicism. I had to nurse a patient 
who had lost half his face by the 
bursting of a shell. He was never once 
heard to groan, and when asked how he 
was he invariably wrote, “ trés bien.” 
At his request I read to him continually 
the maxims of Epictetus, and each time 
that the ancient Stoic spoke of the 
contempt which a philosopher should 
feel at pain, his modern disciple ex- 
pressed his approval by a gesture or 
a look. 

The more I knew of the soldiers, the 
more I became convinced that, except 
those who were completely brutalized 
by ignorance, they still remained good 
at heart. The family affections were 
strong in them, little as they under- 
stood the meaning of really pure love. I 
almost always found them good sons 
and brothers, especially those who were 
from the country. ‘Their manners were 
gentle, they had a strong feeling of 
justice and injustice, and of compassion 
for the weak—a quality in which the 
Germans are too often wanting. Their 
behaviour towards their prisoners was 
marked by good-temper and kindness, 
as many a wounded or captive Bavarian 
at Coulmiers could testify. A German 
constantly hurts you by narrow-minded- 
ness, vulgarity, or unnecessary rough- 
ness ; but about a Frenchman there is 
a certain generosity and breadth of mind 
which forces even those who are most 
antagonistic to his country to sympa- 
thize with him as a man. 

With our present fickleness and 
ignorance these qualities are charming ; 
it developed by education and strength- 
ened by the sentiment of duty, they 
would become virtues: and then what 
might we not expect from the French 
people ? 

Of the French commissioned officers 
I shall say but little, since both in their 
virtues and their vices they differ but 

















slightly from the common soldiers : 
while the non-commissioned officers 
are virtually identical with the mass of 
the army. The French officers certainly 
do not strike one by that intelligence 
and good breeding which is so obvious 
among the Germans. Many of them 
have been promoted from the ranks, 
more for courage than for ability or 
knowledge. 

They are all brave, some of them 
models of courtesy and generosity; and 
there are not wanting those who are well- 
informed and earnest, and worthy of 
comparison with the best of the Ger- 
mans. But it must be confessed that 
the mass of them, having been brought 
up in garrison and ruined by café life, 
are incapable of performing the func- 
tions which fall to the lot of an officer 
in a great war. Their ignorance of 
geography surpasses anything that one 
can conceive of. The day before the 
battle of Patay, a colonel passed through 
Ouzouer in command of a brigade. The 
enemy was at that time four leagues 
distant. He breakfasted with us, and 
during dessert he said, “ And pray what 
may be the name of the village where I 
have had this excellent breakfast?” It 
is said that at Sedan MacMahon did not 
know where to look for the fords of the 
Meuse, and had never heard of the 
Marfée. It was acommon thing to find 
officers who did not know the difference 
between the Meuse and the Moselle ; 
and I remember one who was not aware 
of the existence of such a place as Caen ! 
And all this with an air of the greatest 
self-satisfaction. They knew nothing, 
and therefore they had no doubts, but 
were always ready to swagger, and to the 
end persisted in their lazy and careless 
ways. Those who know our officers will 
find it difficult to believe that in Prussia 
they would have behaved better than the 
Prussians have in France. I myself saw 
the Chateau of Ecomans absolutely 
stripped by the officers of the French 
staff ; while at a few kilométres distance 
was the Chateau of Lierville, which had 
been occupied three times by the Prus- 
sians, and had hardly anything in it dis- 
turbed. 
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Had our officers but known their 
profession! But the most tremendous 
blunders were constantly committed, 
especially towards the end of the cam- 
paign, and in the Garde Mobile. 
Observe, I am not speaking of military 
blunders ; but I cannot forget the 
numbers who fell victims to that mania 
for authority which possessed our newly- 
made officers, and to their absurd habit 
of suspecting every one to be aspy. I 
grieve to say it, but it is the fact that 
we of the ambulance suffered much 
more from the French than from the 
Germans. When stationed near Sedan 
I was prevented by a Colonel from 
going with an ¢nfirmiére into the town 
for drugs ; and not content with this he 
abused us in the most violent manner, 
calling us lazy, good-for-nothing, trouble- 
some fellows. At St. Léonard we were 
refused meat for our patients at the 
Commissariat, and were driven to go a 
distance of 6 kilométres for provisions, 
while the slaughterhouse of the division 
was actually before our door! At Ou- 
zouer, on the contrary, the Germans 
over and over again offered to provide for 
our wounded. We repeatedly passed the 
German sentries without experiencing 
the least difficulty, though continually 
exposed to annoyance from the French 
sentinels, On one occasion two mem- 
bers of the ambulance, though fully fur- 
nished with proper papers, were taken 
up and thrown into prison, where they 
remained for four days during the frost, 
in a room without a fire, without a bed 
or even straw to lie upon, constantly 
threatened to be shot as spies, and when 
released sent off without a word of ex- 
planation or apology! Even towards 
the wounded themselves the military 
authorities were sometimes anything but 
civil. ‘Iwo wounded Bavarian officers 
who had been brought from Vendédme 
to Tours were placed like common 
thieves under a guard of five gendarmes. 
At Tours their servants, for whom they 
had a special order from the Colonel of 
the regiment, were taken from them and 
sent to the Isle of Oleron, and the 
wounded men themselves put under strict 
surveillance in the Military Hospitals. 
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It is humiliating to have to confess 
that the army surgeons themselves 
behaved no better than the other 
officers. I saw one excellent military 
ambulance—that of the 16th Corps, 
under the direction of Dr. Combarieu ; 
but the greater part of the surgeon- 
majors and their aides were deplorable 
for their laziness. After the battle of 
St. Privat I saw wounded men left on 
the ground in the street, with no con- 
venience but a little straw under them, 
while the surgeons were quietly cooking 
for themselves in a farmhouse close by ! 
In answer to our remonstrances they 
replied that they had finished the 
amputations, and had no concern with 
anything more. The international 
ambulances made up in some degree 
for the inefficiency of the military ones, 
but failed to excite them to any emula- 
tion. Foreigners must have conceived a 
bad idea of us from these things ; and I 
do not hesitate to say that our sanitary 
system requires entire reorganization. 

If I am asked what was the attitude 
of the peasants during the war and 
between the two armies, I reply that 
their behaviour was the most lamentable 
of all the lamentable spectacles in this 
unhappy struggle. It is among the 
peasants that the results of ignorance 
and selfishness have exhibited them- 
selves in the most striking manner. In 
the Ardeunes the people were not 
heroic, but at any rate they assisted 
the French army, helped the wounded, 
and were not utterly vile before the 
enemy; but in Normandy and the 
Beauce, where I was afterwards sta- 
tioned, the state of demoralization was 
frightful. The peasants were too selfish 
to make the least sacrifice for their 
own soldiers ; and thus both from fear 
and from interest became subservient 
to the Germans, furnishing them with 
provisions and other assistance. The 
people of Bonniéres, between Mantes 
and Evreux, were weak enough to send 
their letters to the Prussians at Mantes 
that they might be read before being 
forwarded to Evreux. With rare excep- 
tions they did nothing for the wounded ; 
but if we happened to be successful 


in an action, I cannot describe the low 
ferocity with which they turned upon the 
Germans, before whom they had so re- 
cently been cringing. At Oucques the 
ambulance had some difficulty in pre- 
venting two wounded Bavarians from 
being massacred by the people. At St. 
Léonard a peasant actually amused him- 
self with pulling the broken leg of a 
German, for the mere sake of causing 
him torture. At Ouzouer the peo- 
ple thronged round a solitary wounded 
officer, and assailed him with threats 
and insults of all kinds. And their 
stupidity was equal to their wicked- 
ness. They were constantly mistaking 
us for Germans on account of our flag, 
and of the ambulance cross on our 
sleeves. They were certain that we 
were in communication with the Prus- 
sians, because we were not afraid of 
them ; and accused us of firing rockets 
to point out the position of the army 
to the enemy. At Sommauthe they 
were convinced that the Prussians 
had come because our ambulance was 
established there; and at Ouzouer it 
was believed that we had plundered 
the wounded, and that our only object 
in nursing the patients was to make 
money. I do not deny that devoted 
hearts, and souls above the common, were 
occasionally to be met with. I have 
heard from peasants of both sexes golden 
words, which will remain in my recollec- 
tion as longas I live; but the great majo- 
rity, even when intelligent, are shamefully 
demoralized, and scandalously profligate, 
selfish, and wicked. Quarrels and 
scandals rage with fury in the villages, 
and evenin the families themselves 
things occur which are too bad to be 
mentioned. 

I should be exceeding the limits 
which I have laid down for myself, if 
I were to speak of the moral condition 
of the people in the towns or the 
nation at large. Suffice it to say that they 
exhibit nearly the same faults that we 
have found in the country and the 
army ; less selfishness perhaps, but the 
same ignorance, the same inability to see 
clearly ; and to reason closely. I have 
heard the most ridiculous and absurd 
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stories from people who claimed to be 
enlightened—such as Bourbaki’s entry 
into Berlin, and the massacre of 40,000 
Prussians at Mont Valérien; and in 
these cases I was stigmatized as no 
Frenchman, because I endeavoured to 
undeceive them. The intellectual decay 
which France is undergoing is due to the 
falsehoods on which she has so long been 
fed, and to her loss of the love of truth. 
The level of intelligence has fallen, while 
at the same time our vanity prevents us 
from seeing or acknowledging the fact. 
Even at the present moment France still 
believes herself invincible, and affirms 
that she has not been conquered, but 
betrayed. It is possible that relief may 
arise out of the very excess of our mis- 
fortunes ; but hitherto the lesson has 
been almost wasted, owing to our great 
ignorance and our equally great vanity. 
Talking to an _ intelligent well-in- 
formed man, a distinguished physician, 
I said, “Our revenge for the war 
must be to make ourselves better than 
the Prussians.” “ Are we not already 
better in everything?” was his answer : 
and as long as we remain in this mind 
there is no hope. ‘The first step to cor- 
recting one’s faults is to know them and 
confess them. 

We left Ouzouer-le-Marché on the 
16th February, 1871. Thanks to the 
attention of four admirable and pious 
ladies, members of a Catholic sister- 
hood, our task had been easy, and our 
labours successful. We did not part 


without tears, for a bond of affection, 
gratitude, and sincere regard united us 
all—doctors and patients, French and 
Germans. 


A few days afterwards I 
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returned to Paris, happy in the recol- 
lections of the ambulance, but desolate 
in heart. I had seen the bleeding 
wounds of my country, and I knew 
how difficult would be the task of 
healing them; I had seen, too, the 
utter disorganization of French society 
—a disorganization which the present 
disasters in Paris are fast converting 
into ruin. In my distress I asked 
myself, From whence are we to look 
for safety and regeneration? Can it be 
that this great nation, which has done 
so much for civilization and the world, 
and whose advance has been the model 
for all other nations, is destined to end 
by pointing the moral of her own ruin ? 
And if this is to be the future of France, 
what will be that of Germany, which I 
loved as a second native land ? I saw her 
ruined by her victory ; oppressing where 
she was formerly oppressed ; led by the 
violence from which she herself so often 
suffered, and yielding to that national 
vanity which she found so criminal and 
so insulting in us. The nation which 
was once so ideal is now become hard, 
practical, greedy, and merciless; and 
bids fair to justify the Scandinavian 
proverb, “What is there a German 
will not do for money?” I rejoice at 
the prospect of the unity of Germany 
being at last accomplished. But why 
must it be founded on crime and on 
unjust conquest? It will be a bitter 
blow to all lovers of humanity to see 
the nation abandoned to the powers of 
evil, and a prey to hatred and war. 
But, whatever the issue, we will trust 
in the future, and cling to hope as a 
duty. 
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PLEASANT RECOLLECTIONS 


OF FIFTY YEARS’ RESIDENCE 


IN IRELAND. 


BY JOHN HAMILTON OF ST. ERNAN’S. 


I. 
MORE THAN HONEST. 

Tue character of my fellow-countrymen 
is too much judged of from those details 
which most commonly meet the public 
eye, which for the greater part are 
pictures of the worst part of the Irish 
population, and, when not portraying 
crime and violence, represent the Irish- 
man as a ridiculous, improvident, blun- 
dering booby. 

No doubt we have too many criminals, 
and a sufficiency of folly among us ; but 
I am sure we have, notwithstanding 
many adverse circumstances, a very con- 
siderable proportion of high and holy 
feeling, and of self-denying, active virtue 
as well as of thrifty industry. And if 
Paddy is often comical, he is quite as 
frequently romantically chivalrous in 
the degree which comes within his 
reach ; and if this can only show itself 
in small matters in a small way of life, 
yet these small matters, like straws in 
the air, show which way the wind blows, 
perhaps more surely than greater things 
which imply more preparation and pre- 
meditation. 

The scenes I shall describe and the 
events I shall relate are such light 
straws on the breezy life of the fifty 
years which I have spent very con- 
stantly resident in Ireland, after taking 
a Cambridge University degree. 

Before the famine of 1846 and the 
following years, there was already a 
considerable flow of emigration to Ame- 
rica; but few well-to-do people went 
then. It was chiefly young men and 
women, sons and daughters of poor 
families. It often happened that means 
were raised with difficulty enough for 
one of a numerous family to pay a 
passage to America, and on such and 
similar pleas I was often asked to lend 
the price of a passage, to be repaid by 
the emigrant. 


I often lent the required sum—then 
only three or four pounds. They sailed 
in small sailing-ships from every little 
port, and with very inadequate arrange- 
ments for their welfare. 

Contrary to what might perhaps be 
expected, these poor people generally 
sent me back the sum lent within a 
year, and the exceptions, I am ashamed 
to say, were the very persons of whom 
I had felt most secure—very decidedly 
of a class looked on as more respectable ; 
while the peorer and less esteemed 
absolutely never failed me—and they 
were many. They were also for the 
most part persons over whose families 
or relations here I had no power, as 
they were tenants or cottiers on other 
people’s estates. 

Among these was a very large and‘a 
very poor family. The eldest daughter 
was sent for by a relative who had 
emigrated somie time before, and who 
paid her passage to New York. She 
dreaded going alone, and succeeded in 
getting a loan from me sufficient to pay 
a brother’s passage, which was duly 
repaid within the year. 

The next year, the same family hear- 
ing of situations for two more of their 
number, borrowed the greater part of 
two passages, which again was repaid 
within the promised time. 

Not very long after this, another 
brother borrowed the price of his 
passage. 

But a year passed, and no return 
came. And a second year likewise. 

In the course of the third year his 
brother came to me and brought the 
repayment (I think, three pounds ten 
shillings). 

I asked him if his brother had sent 
anything to help his old mother, or to 
assist another to go to New York. He 
said he had not—not a farthing. 

“Where is your brother now?” I 
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asked. “I don’t know where he is, 
it’s so long since he wrote.” And saying 
this, he suddenly stopped and coloured. 
“Why,” said I, “how long is it since 
you heard from him?” He stammered 
and hesitated, and said he did not know. 
“Ts it more than a month?” “Oh 
yes.” “Ts it three?” No answer. “Is 
it six?” No answer. “Is it a year?” 
“No, sir, it’s not a year.” “Come now, 
tell me, how long is it?” ‘ Well, sir, I 
got the letter in November.” “ And 
this is September. How is this? Why 
did you not bring me the money as 
soon as you got it?” He coloured 
more, and said confusedly, “I couldn’t 
come with it any sooner.” ‘“ Non- 
sense!” said I. “You could not come 
four or five miles? Now I see what it 
is; you have used the money your 
brother sent to repay his debt, and you 
have traded upon it some way. As it 
happens, you have succeeded; but if 
you had lost your speculation, how would 
it have been? Your brother would 
have been supposed by me to have 
broken faith and neglected to fulfil his 
promise. Is it not so?” “No, sir; I 
never would let my brother’s promise 
to you be broken.” ‘ Then how is it ? 
Why were you so long?” “TI couldn't 
help it.” The poor fellow was greatly 
confused. But his flushed cheek changed 
to pale when I said: “‘ Now you did not 
intend, I see, to be quite dishonest, as 
you have at last brought me the money ; 
but you have not spoken the truth. 
Have you your brother's letter? Was 
that it out of which you took the bank- 
notes?” “Yes, sir.” ‘“ Let me see it.” 
“T can’t let you see it.” “ Why not, if 
all you say is true?” “No, I can’t—I 
can’t show it.” “ Well, then, I must 
think it would make you appear more 
of a rogue than I thought you. You 
may go; but you are the first of your 
family that has given me reason to 
suspect your truth or honesty.” 

He turned and went slowly, and, as I 
thought, sullenly. I stood for a minute 
and watched him. He stopped, took 
the letter out of his pocket, opened it, 
looked at it, then looking round and 
seeing me still there, he returned slowly, 
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and coming up to me he thrust the 
letter into my hand, saying : 

“There! you can read it. I would 
never have let you see it, only I know 
he couldn’t bear that you’d think me a 
rogue or a liar. He'd rather you would 
know all, than that.” 

The letter was to this purpcse : 


“Dear BrotHer,—I suppose you all 
thought me dead when you were so 
long without hearing of me. I was 
very nearit; I met with an accident and 
broke some of my bones before I was 
three months in America, and I have 
been in the hospital ever since. They 
say I will be months yet before I am fit 
to work. I was hoping to send you 
some help before this time, but you see 
how it is. The greatest burden on my 
mind is the money Mr. Hamilton lent 
me to pay my passage. It ought to be 
paid long ago. So, brother, as soon as 
you have set the potatoes on mother’s 
little place, go somewhere where money 
is to be earned, and get as much as will 
pay the gentleman, and take it to him, 
but don’t let him know a word but that 
I sent it, as I made a promise to do.” 


Was it not grand—the confidence of 
the injured brother in his brother at 
home, and the worthiness of that con- 
fidence in the other? This, I think, 
actually throws the high sense of 
honesty into the shade—bright as that 
is also. 

3 
WHERE THERE'S A WILL THERE’S A WAY. 


Ow a tour round the north-west coast 
of Ireland, through districts unknown 
to me, and where I was unknown, I 
met with a striking instance of the 
double readiness often found in the 
poorer peasantry—readiness of will, and 
ingenious readiness to find a way to 
carry out that will when means seem 
to be wanting. 

The following amusing adventure 
occurred to me in another part of Ireland. 
A car was hired to carry four passengers, 
one of whom was a very large, heavy 
man. The driver, on helping him up 
on the side of the Irish car, said, “ Sir, 
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plase to sit aisy on this side, for she 
has a tinder spring.” Everything that 
has wheels is “she”—a mill, a watch, 
a carriage, &. 

But to return to our tour. Ina wild 
mountainous part one of our springs 
suddenly gave way, which indeed did 
not imply any tinderness in the said 
member of our vehicle, for the occasion 
fully justified the breach. But this was 
little comfort to a party, chiefly ladies, 
miles from a forge or from any place 
where one could hope for means to repair. 

A close inspection of the mountain 
sides revealed, at last, a cabin built of 
turf, roofed with heather, about a quar- 
ter of a mile off. 

Little as I could hope to find there, 
I had no better way than to trudge 
across the intervening bog to this 
habitation. 

There was no one there except a 
young woman and three or four little 
children. On hearing of our misfor- 
tune, she sympathised heartily in the 
hopelessness of our condition ; “ For,” 
said she, “what would we have here 
that would help the likes ?” 

I said if we had a cord and a piece 
of wood we could tie up the spring, so 
as to get on to our journey’s end. 
“But,” she said, “for bits of wood, 
sure there’s not a scarcer article in this 
place. There’s not a bush, let alone a 
tree, for miles, and not a cord I have 
in the world.” Looking up as she said 
this, her eye glistened joyfully, and she 
cried out, “And why would I tell a 
lie? Sure enough I have a cord for 
you;” and suiting her action to her 
word, she seized a knife, and with a 
spring cut a line that stretched across 
the cabin, which was hung with two or 
three articles of dress drying. 

“ There now,” said she, “there’s half 
the work ; maybe we'll make off the 
rest too.” So, encouraged by her suc- 
cess, she cast her eyes about, saying, 
“ A bit of wood; oh, a bit of wood?” 
Suddenly she shouted, “Ay!” and 
turning up the one chair in the house, 





she with her naked heel thrust out the 
crazy wooden seat, and held up one 
of the little boards of which it was 
made, shouting, “ There it’s.” 

At this moment a man came in, and 
looking with bewilderment at his wife, 
cried, “‘ Jinny, woman, is it mad ye are, 
dear? What are ye at, woman, tearing 
and smashing ?” 

“No, dear, I amn’t mad, but just 
getting the gentleman a bit of wood to 
mend his carriage.” 

I explained, and he said, “ Ogh, 
Jinny, you're a foolish woman; sure 
that bit of old dale wood wouldn’t hold 
over the first big jog on the road. It’s 
oak it'll take to do it.” 

* And where would I get oak wood ?” 
replied she. “Sure if I had it I'd give 
it with all the joy in life.” 

““Where would you get it,” said he, 
“but where it’s to be had ?” and before I 
could stop him, he had taken hold of a 
little barrel, half full of butter, and he 
tore a stave out of the side. It was 
exactly the thing, but I could not but 
be sorry to see the little vessel they 
were filling for market thus broken. 
The wife cried out, “Oh!” which he 
echoed before I could speak, adding, 
“Oh, Jinny, sure Tim the cooper will be 
here to-morrow, to make some tubs for 
the wee still-house ” (where illicit whisky 
is made), “and he'll clap in a stave in 
no time at all. Come, your honour, and 
we'll see what we can do.” 

I stayed behind to give the woman 
some money, but she drew back and 
said, “‘ What’s that for?” and on my 
representing to her what I meant, she 
exclaimed, “ What! wouldn’t you give 
that much help to a creature in such 
black need without you’d be paid for 
it? No, thank you, sir.” 

It was said with dignity, and I could 
only heartily thank her. 

The man handily helped to bind up 
the broken spring, which carried us two 
days’ rough travelling. He was as 
steady as the wife in repulsing any gift 
more than hearty thanks. 


To be continued. 
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BISHOP BERKELEY ON THE METAPHYSICS OF SENSATION.’ 





BY PROFESSOR HUXLEY, F.R.S, 


ProFressor Fraser has earned the thanks 
of all students of philosophy for the 
conscientious labour which he has be- 
stowed upon his new edition of the 
works of Berkeley ; in which, for the 
first time, we find collected together 
every thought which can be traced 
to the subtle and penetrating mind of 
the famous Bishop of Cloyne; while 
the “Life and Letters” will rejoice 
those who care less for the idealist 
and the prophet of tar-water, than for 
the man who stands out as one of the 
noblest and purest figures of his time: 
that Berkeley from whom the jealousy 
of Pope did not withhold a single 
one of all ‘‘the virtues under heaven ;” 
nor the cynicism of Swift, the dignity 
of “one of the first men of the king- 
dom for learning and virtue ;” the man 
whom the pious Atterbury could com- 
pare to nothing less than an angel ; and 
whose personal influence and eloquence 
filled the Scriblerus Club and the House 
of Commons with enthusiasm for the 
evangelization of the North American 
Indians ; and even led Sir Robert Wal- 
pole to assent to the appropriation of 
public money to a scheme which was 
neither business nor bribery.” 


Hardly any epoch in the intellectual 
history of England is more remarkable 
in itself, or possesses a greater interest 
for us in these latter days, than that 
which coincides broadly with the con- 


1 “The Works of George Berkeley, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Cloyne, including many 
of his Works hitherto unpublished, with Pre- 
face, Annotations, his Life and Letters, and an 
account of his Philosophy.” By A. C. Fraser. 
Four vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1871. 


2 In justice to Sir Robert, however, it is 
proper to remark that he declared afterwards 
that he gave his assent to Berkeley’s scheme 
for the Bermuda University only because he 
thought the House of Commons was sure to 
throw it out. 





clusion of the seventeenth and the open- 
ing of the eighteenth century. 

The political fermentation of the pre- 
ceding age was gradually working itself 
out ; domestic peace gave men time to 
think ; and the toleration won by the 
party of which Locke was the spokes- 
man, permitted a freedom of speech and 
of writing such as has rarely been ex- 
ceeded in later times. 

Fostered by these circumstances, the 
great faculty for physical and metaphy- 
sical inquiry, with which the people of 
our race are naturally endowed, deve- 
loped itself vigorously ; and at least 
two of its products have had a profound 
and a permanent influence upon the 
subsequent course of thought in the 
world. The one of these was English 
Freethinking ; the other, the Theory of 
Gravitation. 

Looking back to the origin of the 
intellectual impulses of which these 
were the results, we are led to Herbert, 
to Hobbes, to Bacon; and to one who 
stands in advance of all these, as the 
most typical man of his time—Des- 
cartes. It is the Cartesian doubt—the 
maxim that assent may properly be 
given to no propositions but such as are 
perfectly clear and distinct—which, be- 
coming incarnate, so to speak, in the 
Englishmen, Anthony Collins, Toland, 
Tindal, Woolston, and in the wonderful 
Frenchman, Pierre Bayle, reached its 
final term in Hume. 

And, on the other hand, although the 
theory of Gravitation set aside the 
Cartesian vortices—yet the spirit of 
the “Principes de Philosophie” attained 
its apotheosis when Newton demon- 
strated all the host of heaven to be 
but the elements of a vast mechanism, 
regulated by the same laws as those 
which govern the falling of a stone 
to the ground. There is a passage 
in the preface to the first edition of 
L2 
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the “ Principia ” which shows that New- 
ton was penetrated, as completely as 
Descartes, with the belief that all the 
phenomena of nature are expressible in 
terms of matter and motion. 

“Would that the rest of the pheno- 
mena of nature could be deduced by a 
like kind of reasoning from mechanical 
principles. For many circumstances 
lead me to suspect that all those pheno- 
mena may depend upon certain forces, 
in virtue of which the particles of 
bodies, by causes not yet known, are 
either mutually impelled against one 
another and cohere into regular figures, 
or repel and recede from one another ; 
which forces being unknown, philoso- 
phers have as yet explored nature in 
vain. But I hope that, either by this 
method of philosophizing, or by some 
other and better, the principles here 
laid down may throw some light upon 
the matter.” 

But the doctrine that all the pheno- 
mena of nature are resolvable into 
mechanism is what people have agreed 
to call “ materialism ;’ and when Locke 
and Collins maintained that matter may 
possibly be able to think, and Newton 
himself could compare infinite space to 
the sensorium of the Deity, it was not 
wonderful that the English philosophers 
should be attacked as they were by 
Leibnitz in the famous letter to the 
Princess of Wales, which gave rise to 
his correspondence with Clarke.” 

“1. Natural religion itself seems to 
decay [in England] very much. Many 
will have human souls to be material ; 


1 **Utinam cetera nature phenomena ex 
principiis mechanicis, eodem argumentandi 
genere, derivare licet. Nam multa me movent, 
ut nonnihil suspicer ea omnia ex viribus qui- 
busdam pendere posse, quibus corporum par- 
ticule, per causas nondum cognitas, vel in se 
mutuo impelluntur et secundum figuras regu- 
lares coherent vel ab invicem fugantur et 
recedunt ; quibus viribus ignotis, Philosophi 
hactenus Naturam frustra tentarunt. Spero 
autem qudd vel huic philosophandi modo, vel 
veriori alicui, principia hic posita lucem ali- 


‘ quam prebebunt.”—Preface to first edition of 


Principia, May 8, 1686. 

2 “Collection of te Pte ge passed between 
the late learned Mr. Leibnitz and Dr. Clarke.” 
1717. 


others make God Himself a corporeal 
Being. 

“2. Mr. Locke and his followers are 
uncertain, at least, whether the soul be 
not material and naturally perishable. 

“ 3. Sir Isaac Newton says that space 
is an organ which God makes use of 
to perceive things by. But if God 
stands in need of any organ to perceive 
things by, it will follow that they do 
not depend altogether upon Him, nor 
were produced by Him. 

“4, Sir Isaac Newton and his followers 
have also a very odd opinion concerning 
the work of God. According to their 
doctrine, God Almighty wants to wind 
up His watch from time to time ; other- 
wise it would cease to move. He had 
not, it seems, sufficient foresight to make 
it a perpetual motion. Nay, the ma- 
chine of God’s making is so imperfect, 
according to these gentlemen, that He is 
obliged to clean it now and then by an 
extraordinary concourse, and even to 
mend it as a clockmaker mends his 
work.” 

It is beside the mark, at present, to 
inquire how far Leibnitz paints a true 
picture, and how far he is guilty of a spite- 
ful caricature of Newton’s views in these 
passages ; and whether the beliefs which 
Locke is known to have entertained 
are consistent with the conclusions 
which may logically be drawn from 
some parts of his works. It is unde- 
niable that English philosophy in Leib- 
nitz’s time had the general character 
which he ascribes to it. The pheno- 
mena of nature were held to be re- 
solvable into the attractions and the 
repulsions of particles of matter; all 
knowledge was attained through the 
senses ; the mind antecedent to expe- 
rience was a tabula rasa. In other 
words, the character of speculative 
thought in England at the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century was 
essentially sceptical, critical, and mate- 
rialistic. Why “materialism” should be 


1 Goethe seems to have had this saying of 
Leibnitz in his mind when he wrote his 
famous lines— 

“Was wir’ ein Gott der nur von aussen stiesse 
Im Kreis das All am Finger laufen liesse !” 
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more inconsistent with the existence of a 
Deity, the freedom of the will, or the 
immortality of the soul, or with any 
actual or possible system of theology, 
than “ idealism,” I must declare myself 
at a loss to divine. But in the year 
1700 all the world appears to have been 
agreed, Tertullian notwithstanding, that 
materialism necessarily leads to very 
dreadful consequences. And it was 
thought that it conduced to the in- 
terests of religion and morality to 
attack the materialists with all the 
weapons that came to hand. Perhaps 
the most interesting controversy which 
arose out of these questions is the 
wonderful triangular duel between Dod- 
well, Clarke, and Anthony Collins, con- 
cerning the materiality of the soul, and 
—what all the disputants considered to 
be the necessary consequence of its mate- 
riality—its natural mortality. Ido not 
think that any one can read the letters 
which passed between Clarke and 
Collins, without admitting that Collins, 
who writes with wonderful power and 
closeness of reasoning, has by far the best 
of the argument, so far as the possible 
materiality of the soul goes; and that in 
this battle the Goliath of Freethinking 
overcame the champion of what was 
considered Orthodoxy. 

But in Dublin, all this while, there 
was a little David practising his youth- 
ful strength upon the intellectual lions 
and bears of Trinity College. This was 
George Berkeley, who was destined to 
give the same kind of development to 
the idealistic side of Descartes’ philo- 
sophy, that the Freethinkers had given 
to its sceptical side, and the Newtonians 
to its mechanical side, 

Berkeley faced the problem boldly. 
He said to the materialists: “ You tell 
me that all the phenomena of nature 
are resolvable into matter and its affec- 
tions. I assent to your statement, and 
now I put to you the further question, 
‘What is matter?’ In answering this 
question you shall be bound by your own 
conditions; and I demand, in the terms 
of the Cartesian axiom, that in turn you 
give your assent only to such conclusions 
as are perfectly clear and obvious.” 
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It is this great argument which is 
worked out in the “ Treatise concerning 
the Principles of Human Knowledge,” 
and in those “ Dialogues between Hylas 
and Philonous,’ which rank among 
the most exquisite examples of English 
style, as well as among the subtlest of 
metaphysical writings ; and the final con- 
clusion of which is summed up ina pas- 
sage remarkable alike for literary beauty 
and for calm audacity of statement. 


“Some truths there are so near and obvious 
to the mind that a man need only open his 
eyes to see them. Such I take this important 
one to be, viz., that all the choir of heaven 
and furniture of the earth—in a word, all 
those bodies which compose the mighty frame 
of the world—-have not any substance without 
a mind ; that their being is to be perceived 
or known ; that consequently, so long as they 
are not actually perceived by me, or do not 
exist in my mind or that of any other created 
—_ they must either have no existence at 

1 or else subsist in the mind of some eternal 
spirit ; it being perfectly unintelligible, and 
involving all the absurdity of abstraction, to 
attribute to any single part of them an exist- 
ence independent of a spirit.”—Treatise con- 
cerning the Principles of Human Knowledge, 
Part 1. § 6. 


a 


Doubtless this passage sounds like 
the acme of metaphysical paradox, and 
we all know that “ coxcombs vanquished 
Berkeley with a grin ;” while common- 
sense folk refuted him by stamping on 
the ground, or some such other irrelevant 
proceeding. Bui the key to all philo- 
sophy lies in the clear apprehension of 
Berkeley’s problem—which is neither 
more nor less than one of the shapes of 
the greatest of all questions, “ What 
are the limits of our faculties?” And 
it is worth any amount of trouble to 
comprehend the exact nature of the 
argument by which Berkeley arrived at 
his results, and to know by one’s own 
knowledge the great truth which he 
discovered—that the honest and rigorous 
following up of the argument which leads 
us to materialism, inevitably carries us 
beyond it. 

Suppose that I accidentally prick my 
finger with a pin. I immediately be- 
come aware of a condition of my con- 
sciousness—a feeling which I term pain. 
I have no doubt whatever that the feel- 
ing is in myself alone; and if any one 
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were to say that the pain I feel is some- 
thing which inheres in the needle, as one 
of the qualities of the substance of the 
needle, we should all laugh at the ab- 
surdity of the phraseology. In fact, it 
is utterly impossible to conceive pain 
except as a state of consciousness. 

Hence, so far as pain is concerned, it 
is sufficiently obvious that Berkeley’s 
phraseology is strictly applicable to our 
power of conceiving its existence—“ its 
being is to be perceived or known,” and 
“so long as it is not actually perceived 
by me, or does not exist in my mind, 
or that of any other created spirit, it 
must either have no existence at all, or 
else subsist in the mind of some eternal 
spirit.” 

So much for pain. Now let us con- 
sider an ordinary sensation. Let the 
point of the pin be gently rested upon 
the skin, and I become aware of a feel- 
ing or condition of consciousness quite 
different from the former—the sensation 
of what I call “touch.” Nevertheless this 
touch is plainly just as much in myself 
as the pain was. I cannot fora moment 
conceive this something which I call 
touch as existing apart from myself, or 
a being capable of the same feelings as 
myself. And the same reasoning applies 
to all the other simple sensations. A 
moment’s reflection is sufficient to con- 
vince one that the smell, and the taste, 
and the yellowness, of which we become 
aware when an orange is smelt, tasted, 
and seen, are as completely states of our 
consciousness as is the pain which arises 
if the orange happens to be too sour. 
Nor is it less clear that every sound is a 
state of the consciousness of him who 
hears it. If the universe contained 
only blind and deaf beings, it is impos- 
sible for us to imagine but that darkness 
and silence should reign everywhere. 

It is undoubtedly true, then, of all 
the simple sensations that, as Berkeley 
says, their “esse is percipi ”—their being 
is to be “perceived or known.” But 
that which perceives, or knows, is mind 
or spirit ; and therefore that knowledze 
which the senses give us is, after all, a 
knowledge of spiritual phenomena. 

All this was explicitly or implicitly 


admitted, and, indeed, insisted upon, by 
Berkeley’s contemporaries, and by no 
one more strongly than by Locke, who 
terms smells, tastes, colours, sounds, and 
the like, ‘‘secondary qualities,” and ob- 
serves, with respect to these “secondary 
qualities,” that “whatever reality we by 
mistake attribute to them [they | are in 
truth nothing in the objects them- 
selves.” 

And again: “Flame is denominated 
hot and light; snow, white and cold ; 
and manna, white and sweet, from the 
ideas they produce in us; which quali- 
ties are commonly thought to be the 
same in these bodies; that those ideas 
are in us, the one the perfect resemblance 
of the other as they are in a mirror; 
and it would by most men be judged 
very extravagant if one should say other- 
wise. And yet he that will consider 
that the same fire that at one distance 
produces in us the sensation of warmth, 
does at a nearer approach produce in us 
the far different sensation of pain, ought 
to bethink himself what reason he has 
to say that his idea of warmth, which 
was produced in him by the fire, is ac- 
tually in the fire; and his idea of pain 
which the same fire produced in him in 
the same way, is not in the fire. Why 
are whiteness and coldness in snow, and 
pain not, when it produces the one and 
the other idea in us; and can do neither 
but by the bulk, figure, number, and 
motion of its solid parts?” ! 

Thus far then materialists and idealists 
are agreed. Locke and Berkeley, and 
all logical thinkers who have succeeded 
them, are of one mind about secondary 
qualities—their being is to be perceived 
or known—their materiality is, in strict- 
ness, a spirituality. 

3ut Locke draws a great distinction 
between the secondary qualities of 
matter, and certain others which he 
terms “primary qualities.” These are 
extension, figure, solidity, motion and 
rest, and number; and he is as clear that 
these primary qualities exist mdepen- 
dently of the mind, as he is that the 


1 Locke, ‘Human Understanding,” Book 
II. chap. viii. §§ 14, 15. 
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secondary qualities have no such exist- 


ence, 


“The particular bulk, number, figure, and 
motion of the parts of fire and snow are really 
in them, whether anyone’s senses perceive 
them or not, and therefore they may be called 
real qualities because they really exist in those 
bodies ; but light, heat, whiteness, or coldness, 
are no "more really i in them than sickness, or 
pain, is in manna. Take away the sensation 
of them ; let not the eyes see light or colours, 
nor the ears hear sounds ; let the palate not 
taste, nor the nose smell; and all colours, 
tastes, odours and sounds, as they are such 
particular ideas, vanish and cease, and are 
reduced to their causes, é.e. bulk, figure, and 
motion of parts. 

“18. A piece of manna of sensible bulk is 
able to produce in us the idea of a round or 

uare figure ; and, by being removed from one 

lace to “another, ‘the idea of motion. This 
idea of motion represents it as it really is in 
the manna moving ; a circle and square are the 
same, whether in idea or existence, in the 
mind or in the manna; and thus both motion 
and figure are really in the manna, whether 
we take notice of them or no: this everybody 
is ready to agree to.” 

So far as primary qualities are con- 
cerned, then, Locke is as thoroughgoing 
a realist as St. Anselm. In Berkeley, 
on the other hand, we have as complete 
a representative of the nominalists 
and conceptualists—an intellectual de- 
scendant of Roscellinus and of Abelard. 
And by a curious irony of fate, it is 
the nominalist who is, this time, the 
champion of orthodoxy, and the realist 
that of heresy. 

Once more let us try to work out 
Berkeley’s principles for ourselves, and 
inquire what foundation there is for the 
assertion that extension, form, solidity, 
and the other “ primary qualities,” have 
an existence apart from mind. And for 
this purpose let us recur to our experi- 
ment with the pin. 

It has been seen that when the finger is 
pricked with a pin, a state of conscious- 
ness arises which we call pain ; and it 
is admitted that this pain is not a some- 
thing which inheres in the pin, but a 
something which exists only in the mind, 
and has no similitude elsewhere. 

3ut a little attention will show that 
this state of consciousness is accom- 
panied by another, which can by no 
effort be got rid of. I not only have 
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the feeling, but the feeling is localized. 
I am just as certain that the pain is in 
my finger, as am that I have it at all. 
Nor will any effort of the imagination 
enable me to believe that the pain is 
not in my finger. 

And yet nothing is more certain than 
that it is not, and cannot be in the spot 
in which I feel it, nor within a couple 
of feet of that spot. For the skin of 
the finger is connected by a bundle of 
fine nervous fibres, which run up the 
whole length of the arm, with the spinal 
marrow and brain, and we know that 
the feeling of pain caused by the prick 
of a pin is dependent on the integrity 
of those fibres. If they be cut through 
close to the spinal cord, no pain will be 
felt, whatever injury is done to the 
finger ; and if the ends which remain in 
connection with the cord be pricked, the 
pain which arises will appear to have 
its seat in the finger just as distinctly 
as before. Nay, if the whole arm be cut 
off, the pain which arises from pricking 
the nerve stump will appear to be seated 
in the fingers, just as if they were still 
connected with the body. 

It is perfectly obvious, therefore, that 
the localization of the pain at the sur- 
face of the body is an act of the mind. 
It is an extradition of that consciousness, 
which has its seat in the brain, to a 
definite point of the body—which takes 
place without our volition, and may 
give rise to ideas which are contrary to 
fact. We might call this extradition of 
consciousness a reflex feeling, just 
as we speak of a movement which is 
excited apart from, or contrary to, our 
volition, as a reflex motion. Locality 
is no more in the pin than pain is; of 
the former, as of the latter, it is true 
that “its being is to be perceived,” and 
that its existence apart from a think- 
ing mind is not conceivable. 

The foregoing reasoning will be in no 
way affected, if, instead of pricking the 
finger, the point of the pin rests gently 
against it, so as to give rise merely to a 
tactile sensation. The tactile sensation 
is referred outwards to the point touched, 
and seems to exist there. But it is 
certain that it is not and cannot be 











there really, because the brain is the 
sole seat of consciousness; and, further, 
because evidence, as strong as that in 
favour of the sensation being in the 
finger, can be brought forward in sup- 
port of propositions which are manifestly 
absurd. 

For example, the hairs and nails are 
utterly devoid of sensibility, as every 
one knows. Neverthless, if the ends 
of the nails or hairs are touched, ever 
so lightly, we feel that they are touched, 
and the sensation seems to be situated 
in the nails or hairs. Nay more, if a 
walking-stick a yard long is held firmly 
by the handle and the other end is 
touched, the tactile sensation, which isa 
state of our own consciousness, is unhesi- 
tatingly referred to the end of the stick ; 
and yet no one will say that it is there. 

Let us now suppose that, instead of 
one pin’s point resting against the end 
of my finger, there are two. Each of 
these can be known to me, as we have 
seen, only as a state of a thinking mind, 
referred outwards, or localized. But 
the existence of these two states, some- 
how or other, generates in my mind a 
host of new ideas, which did not make 
their appearance when only one state 
was present. 

For example, I get the ideas of co- 
existence, of number, of distance, and of 
relative place or direction. But all 
these ideas are ideas of relations, and 
imply the existence of something which 
perceives those relations. If a tactile 
sensation is a state of the mind, and if 
the localization of that sensation is an 
act of the mind, how is it conceivable 
that a relation between two localized 
sensations should exist apart from the 
mind? It is, I confess, quite as easy 
for me to imagine that redness may 
exist apart from a visual sense, as it is 
to suppose that co-existence, number, 
and distance can have any existence 
apart from the mind of which they are 
ideas. 

Thus it seems clear that the existence 
of some, at any rate, of Locke’s primary 
qualities of matter, such as number and 
extension, apart from mind, is as 
utterly unthinkable as the existence 
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of colour and sound under like cir- 
cumstances, 

Will the others, namely, figure, motion 
and rest, and solidity, withstand a simi- 
lar criticism? I think not. For all these, 
like the foregoing, are perceptions by 
the mind of the relations of two or 
more sensations to one another. If 
distance and place are inconceivable, in 
the absence of the mind of which they 
are ideas, the independent existence of 
figure, which is the limitation of dis- 
tance, and of motion, which is change of 
place, must be equally inconceivable. 
Solidity requires more particular con- 
sideration, as it is a term applied to two 
very different things, the one of which 
is solidity of form, or geometrical so- 
lidity ; while the other is solidity of 
substance, or mechanical solidity. 

If those motor nerves of a man by 
which volitions are converted into motion 
were all paralysed, and if sensation re- 
mained only in the palm of his hand (which 
is a conceivable éase), he would still be 
able to attain to clear notions of exten- 
sion, figure, number, and motion, by 
attending to the states of consciousness 


which might be aroused by the contact 


of bodies with the sensory surface of 
the palm. But it does not appear that 
such a person could arrive at any con- 
ception of geometrical solidity. For 
that which does not come in contact 
with the sensory surface is non-existent 
for the sense of touch; and a solid 
body, impressed upon the palm of the 
hand, gives rise only to the notion of the 
extension of that particular part of the 
body which is in contact with the skin. 

Nor is it possible that the idea of 
outness (in the sense of discontinuity 
with the sentient body) could be at- 
tained by such a person, for, as we have 
seen, every tactile sensation is referred 
to a point either of the natural sensory 
surface itself, or of some solid in con- 
tinuity with that surface. Hence it 
would appear that the conception of 
the difference between the Ego and the 
non-Ego could not be attained by a 
man thus situated. His feelings would 
be his universe, and his tactile sensa- 
tions his “ mcenia mundi.” Time would 
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exist for him as for us, but space would 
have only two dimensions. 

But now remove the paralysis from 
the motor apparatus, and give the palm 
of the hand of our imaginary man per- 
fect freedom to move, so as to be able 
to glide in all directions over the bodies 
with which it is in contact. Then with 
the consciousness of that mobility, the 
notion of space of three dimensions— 
which is “ Raum,” or “room” to move 
with perfect freedom—is at once given. 
But the notion that the tactile surface itself 
moves, cannot be given by touch alone, 
which is competent to testify only to 
the fact of change of place, not to its 
cause. The idea of the motion of the 
tactile surface could not, in fact, be 
attained, unless the idea of change of 
place were accompanied by some state 
of consciousness, which does not exist 
when the tactile surface is immoveable. 
This state of consciousness is what is 
termed the muscular sense, and its 
existence is very easily demonstrable. 

Suppose the back of my hand to rest 
upon a table, and a sovereign to rest 
upon the upturned palm, I at once 
acquire a notion of extension, and of 
the limit of that extension. The im- 
pression made by the circular piece of 
gold is quite different from that which 
would be made by a triangular, or a 
square, piece of the same size, and 
thereby I arrive at the notion of figure. 
Moreover, if the sovereign slides 
over the palm, I acquire a distinct con- 
ception of change of place and motion, 
and of the direction of that motion. 
For as the sovereign slides, it affects 
new nerve-endings, and gives rise to 
new states of consciousness. Each of 
them is definitely and separately local- 
ized by a reflex act of the mind, which, 
at the same time, becomes aware of the 
difference between two successive locali- 
zations ; and therefore of change of place, 
which is motion. 

If, while the sovereign lies on the 
hand, the latter being kept quite steady, 
the fore-arm is gradually and slowly 
raised ; the tactile sensations, with all 
their accompaniments, remain exactly as 
they were. But at the same time some- 


thing new is introduced; namely, the 
sense of effort. If I try to discover 
where this sense of effort seems to be, I 
find myself somewhat perplexed at first ; 
but if I hold the fore-arm in position 
long enough, I become aware of an 
obscure sense of fatigue, which is appa- 
rently seated either in the muscles of 
the arm, or in the integument directly 
over them. The fatigue seems to be 
related to the sense of effort, in much 
the same way as the pain which super- 
venes upon the original sense of contact, 
when a pin is slowly pressed against the 
skin, is related to touch. 

A little attention will show that this 
sense of effort accompanies every mus- 
cular contraction by which the limbs, 
or other parts of the body, are moved. 
By its agency the fact of their move- 
ment is known; while the direction of 
the motion is given by the accompany- 
ing tactile sensations. And, in conse- 
quence of the incessant association of the 
muscular and the tactile sensations, they 
become so fused together that they are 
often confounded under the same name. 

If freedom to move in all directions 
is the very essence of that conception 
of space of three dimensions which we 
obtain by the sense of touch; and if 
that freedom to move is really another 
name for the feeling of unopposed effort, 
accompanied by that of change of place, 
it is surely impossible to conceive of such 
space as having existence apart from that 
which is conscious of effort ? 

But it may be said that we derive our 
conception of space of three dimensions 
not only from touch, but from vision ; 
that if we do not feel things actually 
outside us, at any rate we see them. And 
it was exactly this difficulty which pre- 
sented itself to Berkeley at the outset of 
his speculations. He met it, with cha- 
racteristic boldness, by denying that we 
do see things outside us ; and, with no 
less characteristic ingenuity, by devising 
that “New Theory of Vision” which 
has met with wider acceptance than any 
of his views, though it has been the 
subject of continual controversies. 


?I have not specifically alluded to the 
writings of Bailey, Mill, Abbott, and others, 
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In the “ Principles of Human Know- 
ledge,” Berkeley himself tells us how 
he was led to those views which he 
published in the “ Essay towards the 
New Theory of Vision.” 


“It will be objected that we see things 
actually without, or at a distance from us, and 
which consequently do not exist in the mind ; 
it being absurd that those things which are 
seen at the distance of several miles, should 
be as near to us as our own thoughts. In 
answer to this, I desire it may be considered 
that in a dream we do oft perceive things as 
existing at a great distance off, and yet, for 
all that, those things are acknowledged to 
have their existence only in the mind. 

** But for the fuller clearing of this point, it 
may be worth while to consider how it is that 
we perceive distance and things placed at a 
distance by sight. For that we should in 
truth see external space and bodies actually 
existing in it, some nearer, others further off, 
seems to carry with it some opposition to what 
hath been said of their existing nowhere with- 
out the mind. The consideration of this 
difficulty it was that gave birth to my ‘ Essay 
towards the New Theory of Vision,’ which 
was published not long since, wherein it is 
shown that distance or outness is neither im- 
mediately of itself perceived by sight, nor yet 
apprehended or judged of by lines and angles 
or anything that hath any necessary con- 
nection with it ; but that it is only suggested 
to our thoughts by certain visible ideas and 
sensations attending vision, which, in their 
own nature, have no manner of similitude or 
relation either with distance, or with things 
placed at a distance; but by a connection 
taught us by experience, they come to signify 
and suggest them to us, after the same manner 
that words of any language suggest the ideas 
they are made to stand for ; insomuch that a 
man born blind and afterwards made to see, 
would not, at first sight, think the things he 
saw to be without his mind or at any distance 
from him.” 


The key-note of the Essay to which 
Berkeley refers in this passage is to be 
found in an italicized paragraph of 
section 127. 


“ The extensions, figures, and motions per- 
ceived by sight are specifically distinct from the 
ideas of touch called by the same names ; nor 
is there any such thing as an idea or kind of 
idea common to both senses.” 


on this vexed question, not because I have 
failed to study them carefully, but because 
this is not a convenient occasion for contro- 
versial discussion. Those who are acquainted 
with the subject, however, will observe that 
the view I have taken agrees substantially 
with that of Mr. Bailey. 
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It will be observed that this proposi- 
tion expressly declares that extension, 
figure, and motion, and consequently 
distance, are immediately perceived by 
sight as well as by touch; but that 
visual distance, extension, figure, and 
motion, are totally different in quality 
from the ideas of the same name ob- 
tained through the sense of touch. And 
other passages leave no doubt that such 
was Berkeley’s meaning. Thus in the 
112th section of the same Essay, he 
carefully defines the two kinds of dis- 
tance, one visual, the other tangible. 

“ By the distance between any two points 
nothing more is meant than the number of 
intermediate points. If the given points are 
visible, the distance between them is marked 
out by the number of interjacent visible 
points; if they are tangible, the distance 
vetween them is a line consisting of tangible 
points.” 


Again, there are two sorts of magni- 
tude or extension :— 


“Tt has been shown that there are two sorts 
of objects apprehended by sight, each whereof 
has its distinct magnitude or extension: the 
one properly tangible, i.e. to be perceived and 
measured by touch, and not immediately fall- 
ing under the sense of seeing; the other 
properly and immediately visible, by mediation 
of which the former is brought into view.’”— 
§ 55. 

But how are we to reconcile these 
passages with others which will be 
perfectly familiar to every reader of the 
“New Theory of Vision”? As, for 


example :— 


“It is, I think, agreed by all, that distance 
of itself, and immediately, cannot be seen.”— 
g 2 


3 i. 

‘“*Space or distance, we have shown, is no 
otherwise the object of sight than of hearing.” 
—§ 130. 

‘Distance is in its own nature cage 
tible, and yet it is perceived by sight. It 
remains, therefore, that it is brought into view 
by means of some other idea, that is itself 
immediately perceived in the act of vision.” — 
§ 11 


“ Distance or external space.”—§ 155. 


The explanation is quite simple, and 
lies in the fact that Berkeley uses the 
word “distance” in three senses. Some- 
times he employs it to denote visible 
distance, and then he restricts it to dis- 
tance in two dimensions, or simple ex- 
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Sometimes he means tangible 


tension. 
distance in two dimensions ; but most 
commonly he intends to signify tan- 
gible distance in the third dimension. 
And it is in this sense that he employs 
“distance” as the equivalent of “space.” 


Distance in two dimensions is, for 
Berkeley, not space, but extension. By 
taking a pencil and interpolating the 
words “ visible” and “tangible” before 
** distance” wherever the context renders 
them necessary, Berkeley’s statements 
may be made perfectly consistent ; 
though he has not always extricated him- 
self from the entanglement caused by his 
own loose phraseology, which rises to a 
climax in the last ten sections of the 
“Theory of Vision,” in which he en- 
deavours to prove that a pure intelli- 
gence able to see, but devoid of the 
sense of touch, could have no idea of a 
plane figure. Thus he says in section 
156 :— 

** All that is properly perceived by the 
visual faculty amounts to no more than colours 
with their variations and different proportions 
of hight and shade ; but the perpetual mutability 
and fleetingness of those immediate objects of 
sight render them incapable of being managed 
after the manner of geometrical figures, nor is 
it in any degree useful that they should. It is 
true there be divers of them perceived at 
once, and more of some and less of others ; but 
accurately to compute their magnitude, and 
assign precise determinate proportions between 
things so variable and inconstant, if we suppose 
it possible to be done, must yet be a very 
trifling and insignificant labour.” 

If, by this, Berkeley means that by 
vision alone, a straight line cannot be 
distinguished from a curved one, a circle 
from a square, a long line from a short 
one, a large angle from a small one, his 
pusition is surely absurd in itself and 
contradictory to his own previously cited 
admissions ; if he only means, on the 
other hand, that his pure spirit could 
not get very far on in his geometry, it 
may be true or not; but it is in con- 
tradiction with his previous assertion, 
that such a pure spirit could never 
attain to know as much as the first 
elements of plane geometry. 

Another source of confusion, which 
arises out of Berkeley’s insufficient ex- 
actness in the use of language, is to be 
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found in what he says about solidity in 
discussing Molyneux’s problem, whether 
a man born blind, and having learned 
to distinguish between a cube and a 
sphere, could, on receiving his sight, 
tell the one from the other by vision. 
Berkeley agrees with Locke that he 
could not, and adds the following re- 
flection :— 

“Cube, sphere, table are words he has 
known applied to things perceivable by touch, 
but to things perfectly intangible he never 
knew them applied. Those words in their 
wonted application always marked out to his 
mind bodies or solid things which were per- 
ceived by the resistance they gave. But there 
is no solidity, no resistance or protrusion 
perceived by sight.” 

Here “ solidity” means resistance to 
pressure, which is apprehended by the 
muscular sense; but when in section 
154 Berkeley says of his pure intel- 
ligence— 

“Tt is certain that the aforesaid intelligence 
could have no idea of a solid or quantity of 
three dimensions, which follows from its not 
having any idea of distance ”— 
he refers to that notion of solidity 
which may be obtained by the tactile 
sense, without the addition of any 
notion of resistance in the solid object ; 
as, for example, when the finger passes 
lightly over the surface of a billiard ball. 

Yet another source of difficulty in 
clearly understanding Berkeley arises 
out of his use of the word “ outness.” 
In speaking of touch he seems to em- 
ploy it indifferently, both for the locali- 
zation of a tactile sensation in the 
sensory surface, which .we really obtain 
through touch ; and for the notion of 
corporeal separation, which is attained 
by the association of muscular and 
tactile sensations. In speaking of 
sight, on the other hand, Berkeley 
employs “outness” to denote corporeal 
separation. 

When due allowance is made for the 
occasional looseness and ambiguity of 
Berkeley’s terminology, and the acces- 
sories are weeded out of the essential 
parts of his famous Essay, his views 
may, I believe, be fairly and accurately 
summed up in the following proposi- 
tions :— 
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1, The sense of touch gives rise to 
ideas of extension, figure, magnitude, 
and motion. 

2. The sense of touch gives rise to 
the idea of “outness,” in the sense of 
localization. 

3. The sense of touch gives rise to 
the idea of resistance, and thence to that 
of solidity, in the sense of impene- 
trability. 

4. The sense of touch gives rise to 
the idea of “ outness,” in the sense of 
distance in the third dimension, and 
thence to that of space, or geometrical 
solidity. 

5. The sense of sight gives rise to 
ideas of extension of figure, magnitude, 
and motion. 

6. The sense of sight does not give 
rise to the idea of “outness,” in the sense 
of distance in the third dimension, nor 
to that of geometrical solidity, no visual 
idea appearing to be without the mind, 
or at any distance off ($$ 43, 50). 

7. The sense of sight does not give 
rise to the idea of mechanical solidity. 

8. There is no likeness whatever be- 
tween the tactile ideas called extension, 
figure, magnitude, and motion, and the 
visual ideas which go by the same 
names ; nor are any ideas common to 
the two senses. 

9. When we think we see objects at 
a distance, what really happens is that 
the visual picture suggests that the 
object seen has tangible distance ; we 
confound the strong belief in the tan- 
gible distance of the object with actual 
sight of its distance. 

10. Visual ideas, therefore, constitute 
a kind of language, by which we are 
informed of the tactile ideas which 
will or may arise in us. 

Taking these propositions into con- 
sideration seriatim, it may be as- 
sumed that every one will assent to 
the first and second ; and that for the 
third and fourth we have only to 
include the muscular sense under the 
name of sense of touch, as Berkeley 
did, in order to make it quite accurate. 
Nor is it intelligible to me that any one 
should explicitly deny the truth of the 
fifth proposition, though some of Berke- 
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ley’s supporters, less careful than him- 
self, have done so. Indeed, it must be 
confessed that it is only grudgingly, and 
as it were against his will, that Berkeley 
admits that we obtain ideas of exten- 
sion, figure, and magnitude by pure vision, 
and that he more than half retracts the 
admission; while he absolutely denies 
that sight gives us any notion of outness 
in either sense of the word, and even 
declares that “no proper visual idea 
appears to be without the mind, or at 
any distance off.” By “proper visual 
ideas,” Berkeley denotes colours, and 
light, and shade; and, therefore, he 
aflirms that colours do not appear to be 
at any distance from us. I confess that 
this assertion appears to me to be utterly 
unaccountable. I have made endless 
experiments on this point, and by no 
effort of the imagination can I persuade 
myself, when looking at a colour, that 
the colour is in my mind, and not at a 
“distance off,” though of course I know 
perfectly well, as a matter of reason, that 
colour is subjective. It is like looking 
at the sun setting, and trying to per- 
suade oneself that the earth appears to 
move and not the sun, a feat I have 
never been able to accomplish. Even 
when the eyes are shut, the darkness of 
which one is conscious, carries with it 
the notion of outness. One looks, so to 
speak, into a dark space. Common lan- 
guage expresses the common experience 
of mankind in this matter. A man will 
say that a smell is in his nose, a taste in 
his mouth, a singing in his ears, a 
creeping or a warmth in his skin ; but 
if he is jaundiced, he does not say that 
he has yellow in his eyes, but that 
everything looks yellow; and if he is 
troubled with musce volitantes, he says, 
not that he has specks in his eyes, but 
that he sees specks dancing before his 
eyes. In fact, it appears to me that 
it is the special peculiarity of visual 
sensations, that they invariably give rise 
to the idea of remoteness, and that 
Berkeley’s dictum ought to be reversed. 
For I think that anyone who interrogates 
his consciousness carefully will find that 
“every proper visual idea” appears to be 
without the mind and at a distance off. 
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Not only does every visibile appear to 
be remote, but it has a position in ex- 
ternal space, just as a tangibile appears 
to be superficial and to have a deter- 
minate position on the surface of the 
body. Every visibile, in fact, appears 
(approximately) to be situated upon a 
line drawn from it to the point of the 
retina on which its image falls. It is 
referred outwards, in the general di- 
rection of the pencil of light by which 
it is rendered visible, just as, in the 
experiment with the stick, the tangibile 
is referred outwards to the end of the 
stick. 

It is for this reason that an object, 
viewed with both eyes, is seen single and 
not double. Two distinct images are 
formed, but each image is referred to 
that point at which the two optic axes 
intersect ; consequently, the two images 
exactly cover one another, and appear 
as completely one as any other two ex- 
actly similar superimposed images would 
be. And it is for the same reason, that, 
if the ball of the eye is pressed upon at 
any point, a spot of light appears appa- 
rently outside the eye, and in a region 
exactly opposite to that in which the 
pressure is made. 

But while it seems to me that there 
is no reason to doubt that the extradi- 
tion of sensation is more complete in the 
case of the eye than in that of the skin, 
and that corporeal distinctness, and 
hence space, are directly suggested by 
vision, it is another, and a much more 
difficult question, whether the notion of 
geometrical solidity is attainable by 
pure vision ; that is to say, by a single 
eye, all the parts of which are im- 
moveable. However this may be, for an 
absolutely fixed eye, I conceive there 
can be no doubt in the case of an eye 
that is moveable and capable of adjust- 
ment. For, with the moveable eye, the 
muscular sense comes into play in 
exactly the same way as in the move- 
able hand, and the notion of change of 
place, plus the sense of effort, gives rise 
to a conception of visual space, which 
runs exactly parallel with that of tan- 
gible space. When two moveable eyes 
are present, the notion of space of three 
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dimensions is obtained in the same way 
as itis by the two hands, but with much 
greater precision. 

And if, to take a case similar to one 
already assumed, we suppose a man de- 
prived of every sense except vision, and 
of all motion except that of his eyes, 
it surely cannot be doubted that he 
would have a perfect conception of 
space ; and indeed a much more perfect 
conception than he who possessed touch 
alone without vision. But of course 
our touchless man would be devoid of 
any notion of resistance; and hence 
space, for him, would be altogether 
geometrical and devoid of body. 

And here another curious considera- 
tion arises, what likeness, if any, would 
there be between the visual space of the 
one man, and the tangible space of the 
other ? 

Berkeley, as we have seen (in the 
eighth proposition), declares that there 
is no likeness between the ideas given 
by sight and those given by touch ; and 
one cannot but agree with him, so long 
as the term ideas is restricted to mere 
sensations. Obviously, there is no more 
likeness between the feel of a surface 
and the colour of it, than there is 
between its colour and its smell. All 
simple sensations, derived from different 
senses, are incommensurable with one 
another, and only gradations of their 
own intensity are comparable. And 
thus so far as the primary facts of 
sensation go, visual figure and tactile 
figure, visual magnitude and tactile 
magnitude, visual motion and tactile 
motion, are truly unlike, and have no 
common term. 3ut when Berkeley 
goes further than this, and declares that 
there are no “ideas” common to the 
“ideas” of touch and those of sight, it 
appears to me that he has fallen into a 
great error, and one which is the chief 
source of his paradoxes about geometry. 

Berkeley in fact employs the word 
“idea” in this instance to denote two 
totally different classes of feelings, or 
states of consciousness. For these may 
be divided into two groups, the primary 
feelings, which exist in themselves and 
without relation to any other, such as 
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pleasure and pain, desire, and the simple 
sensations obtained through the sen- 
sory organs ; and the secondary feelings, 
which express those relations of primary 
feelings which are perceived by the 
mind; and the existence of which, 
therefore, implies the pre-existence of 
at least two of the primary feelings. 
Such are likeness and unlikeness in 
quality, quantity, or form ; succession 
and contemporaneity; contiguity and 
distance ; cause and effect ; motion and 
rest. 

Now it is quite true that there is no 
likeness between the primary feelings 
which are grouped under sight and 
touch; but it appears to me wholly 
untrue, and indeed absurd, to affirm 
that there is no likeness between the 
secondary feelings which express the re- 
lations of the primary ones. 

The relation of succession perceived 
between the visible taps of a hammer, 
is, to my mind, exactly like the relation 
of succession between the tangible taps ; 
the unlikeness between red and blue 
is a mental phenomenon of the same 
order asthe unlikeness between rough and 
smooth. Two points visibly distant are 
so, because one or more units of visible 
length (minima visibilia) are interposed 
between them ; and as two points tan- 
gibly distant are so, because one or more 
units of tangible length (minima tangi- 
bilia) are interposed between them, it is 
clear that the notion of interposition of 
units of sensibility, or minima senstbilia, 
is an idea common to the two. And 
whether I see a point move across the 
field of vision towards another point, or 
feel the like motion, the idea of the 
gradual diminution of the number of 
sensible units between the two points 
appears to me to be common to both 
kinds of motion. 

Hence I conceive that though it be 
true that there is no likeness between 
the primary feelings given by sight and 
those given by touch, yet there is a 
complete likeness between the secondary 
feelings aroused by each sense. 

Indeed, if it were not so, how could 
Logic, which deals with those forms 
of thought which are applicable to 


every kind of subject-matter, be pos- 
sible? Howcould numerical proportion 
be as true of visibilia, as of tangibilia, 
unless there were some ideas common 
to the two? And to come directly to the 
heart of the matter, is there any more 
difference between the relations between 
tangible sensations which we call place 
and direction, and those between visible 
sensations which go by the same name, 
than there is between those relations of 
tangible and visible sensations which 
we call succession? And if there be 
none, why is Geometry not just as 
much a matter of visibilia as of tangi- 
bilia ? 

Moreover, as a matter of fact, it is 
certain that the muscular sense is so 
closely connected with both the visual 
and the tactile senses, that, by the 
ordinary laws of association, the ideas 
which it suggests must needs be common 
to both. 

From what has been said it will fol- 
low that the ninth proposition falls to 
the ground ; and that vision, combined 
with the muscular sensations produced 
by the movement of the eyes, gives us as 
complete a notion of corporeal separa- 
tion and of distance in the third dimen- 
sion of space, as touch, combined with 
the muscular sensations produced by 
the movements of the hand, does. The 
tenth proposition seems to contain a 
perfectly true statement, but it is only 
half the truth. It is no doubt true that 
our visual ideas are a kind of language 
by which we are informed of the tactile 
ideas which may or will arise in us ; but 
this is true, more or less, of every sense 
in regard to every other. If I put my 
hand in my pocket, the tactile ideas 
which I receive prophesy quite accurately 
what I shall see—whether a bunch of 
keys or half-a-crown—when I pull it out 
again ; and the tactile ideas are, in this 
case, the language which informs me of 
the visual ideas which will arise. So 
with the other senses: olfactory ideas 
tell me I shall find the tactile and 
visual phenomena called violets, if I 
look for them ; taste tells me that what 
I am tasting will, if I look at it, have the 
form of a clove ; and hearing warns me 
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of what I shall; or may, see and touch 
every minute of my life. 

But while the “ New Theory of Vision” 
cannot be considered to possess much 
value in relation to the immediate object 
its author had in view, it had a vastly 
important influence in directing attention 
to the real complexity of many of those 
phenomena of sensation, which appear at 
first to be simple. And even if Berke- 
ley was, as I imagine he was, quite 
wrong in supposing that we do not see 
space, the contrary doctrine makes quite 
a3 strongly for his general view, that 
space can be conceived only as some- 
thing thought by a mind. 

The last of Locke’s “primary quali- 
ties” which remain to be considered is 
mechanical solidity or impenetrability. 
But our conception of this is derived 
from the sense of resistance to our own 
effort, or active force, which we meet 
with, in association with sundry tactile or 
visual phenomena; and, undoubtedly, 
active force is inconceivable except as 
a state of consciousness. This may 
sound paradoxical; but let any one try 
to realize what he means by the mutual 
attraction of two particles, and I think 
he will find, either, that he conceives 
them simply as moving towards one 
another at a certain rate, in which case 
he only pictures motion to himself, and 
leaves force aside ; or, that he conceives 
each particle to be animated by some- 
thing like his own volition, and to be 
pulling as he would pull. And I suppose 
that this difficulty of thinking force 
except as something comparable to voli- 
tion, lies at the bottom of Leibnitz’s 
doctrine of monads, to say nothing of 
Schopenhauer’s “ Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung ;” while the opposite diffi- 
culty of conceiving force to be anything 
like volition, drives another school of 
thinkers into the denial of any con- 
nection, save that of succession, be- 
tween cause and effect. 


Tosumup. If the materialist affirms 
that the universe and all its pheno- 
mena are resolvable into matter and 
motion, Berkeley replies, True; but 
what you call matter and motion are 
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known to us only as forms of con- 
sciousness; their being is to be con- 
ceived or known; and the existence of 
a state of consciousness, apart from a 
thinking mind, is a contradiction in 
terms. 

I conceive that this reasoning is irre- 
fragable. And therefore, if I were 
obliged to choose between absolute ma- 
terialism and absolute idealism, I should 
feel compelled to accept the latter alterna- 
tive. And indeed, upon this point Locke 
does, practically, go as far in the direction 
of idealism as Berkeley, when he admits 
that “‘ the simple ideas we receive from 
sensation and reflection are the bounda- 
ries of our thoughts, beyond which the 
mind, whatever efforts it would make, 
is not able to advance one jot.”—Book 
II. chap. xxiii. § 29. 

But Locke adds, “ Nor can it make 
any discoveries when it would pry into 
the nature and hidden causes of these 
ideas.” 

Now, from this proposition, the 
thorough materialists dissent as much, 
on the one hand, as Berkeley does, upon 
the other hand. 

The thorough materialist asserts that 
there is a something which he calls the 
“substance” of matter; that this some- 
thing is the cause of all phenomena, 
whether material or mental ; that it is 
self-existent and eternal, and so forth. 

Berkeley, on the contrary, asserts with 
equal confidence that there is no sub- 
stance of matter, but only a substance 
of mind, which he terms spirit; that 
there are two kinds of spiritual sub- 
stance, the one eternal and uncreated, 
the substance of the Deity, the other 
created, and, ence created, naturally 
eternal; that the universe, as known to 
created spirits, has no being in itself, but 
is the result of the action of the sub- 
stance of the Deity on the substance of 
those spirits. 

In contradiction to which bold asser- 
tion, Locke affirms that we simply know 
nothing about substance of any kind.? 


1 Berkeley virtually makes the same confes- 
sion of ignorance, when he admits that we can 
have no idea or notion of a spirit (‘** Principles 
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“So that if any one will examine himself 
concerning his notion of pure substance in 
general, he will find he has no other idea of it 
at all, but only a supposition of he knows not 
what support of such qualities, which are 
capable of producing simple ideas in us, which 
qualities are commonly called accidents. 

“Tf anyone should be asked, what is the 
subject wherein colour or weight inheres ? he 
would have nothing to say but the solid 
extended parts; and if he were demanded 
what is it that solidity and extension inhere in? 
he would not be in much better case than the 
Indian before-mentioned, who, urging that the 
world was supported by a great elephant, was 
asked what the elephant rested on to which 
his answer was, a great tortoise. But being 
again pressed to know what gave support to 
the broad-backed tortoise ? replied, something, 
he knew not what. And thus here, as in all 
other cases when we use words without having 
clear and distinct ideas, we talk like children, 
who, being questioned what such a thing is, 
readily give this satisfactory answer, that it is 
something ; which in truth signifies no more 
when so used either by children or men, but 
that they know not what, and that the thing 
they pretend to talk and know of is what 
they have no distinct idea of at all, and are, so, 
perfectly ignorant of it and in the dark. The 
idea, then, we have, to which we give the 
general name substance, being nothing but 
the supposed but unknown —— of those 
qualities we find existing, which we imagine 
cannot exist sine re substante, without some- 
thing to support them, we call that sup- 
port substantia, which, according to the true 
import of the word, is, in plain English, 
standing under or upholding.” 


I cannot but believe that the 
judgment of Locke is that which 
philosophy will accept as her final 
decision. 

Suppose that a piano were conscious 
of sound, and of nothing else? It would 
become acquainted with a system of 
nature entirely composed of sounds, and 
the laws of nature would be the laws of 
melody and of harmony. It might 
acquire endless ideas of likeness and 
unlikeness, of succession, of similarity 
and dissimilarity, but it could attain to 
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of Human Knowledge,” § 138); and the way 
in which he tries to escape the consequences 
of this admission, is a splendid example of the 
floundering of a mired logician. 

1 Locke, ‘‘Human Understanding,” Book 
II, chap. xxiii. § 2. 
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no conception of space, of distance, or 
of resistance; orof figure, or of motion. 

The piano might then reason thus: 
All my knowledge consists of sounds 
and the perception of the relations of 
sounds ; now the being of sound is to 
be heard ; and it is inconceivable that 
the existence of the sounds I know, 
should depend upon any other existence 
than that of the mind of a hearing 
being. 

This would be quite as good reasoning 
as Berkeley’s, and very sound and use- 
ful, so far as it defines the limits of 
the piano’s faculties. But for all that, 
pianos have an existence yuite apart from 
sounds, and the auditory consciousness 
of our speculative piano would be de- 
pendent, in the first place, on the exist- 
ence of a “substance” of brass, wood, 
and iron, and, in the second, on that 
of a musician. But of neither of these 
conditions of the existence of his con- 
sciousness would the phenomena of that 
consciousness afford him the slightest 
hint. 

So that while it is the summit of 
human wisdom to learn the limit of 
our faculties, it may be wise to recollect 
that we have no more right to make 
denials, than to put forth affirmatives 
about what lies beyond that limit. 
Whether either mind, or matter, have 
a “substance” or not, is a problem 
which we are incompetent to discuss ; 
and it is just as likely that the common 
notions about the matter should be 
correct as any others. Indeed, Berkeley 
himself makes Philonous wind up his 
discussions with Hylas, in a couple of 
sentences which aptly express this con- 
clusion :— 


“You see, Hylas, the water of yonder 
fountain, how it is forced upwards in a round 
column to a certain height, at which it breaks 
and falls back into the basin from whence it 
rose; its ascent as well as its descent pro- 

c¢ eeding from the same uniform law or principle 

of gravitation. Just so, the same principles 
which, at first view, lead to scepticism, pur- 
sued to a certain point, bring men back to 
common sense.” 








